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* * s 


JUNE 20-JULY 1 
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S.J., in 1946.) 
* * * 
Institute on Current National Issues in Education 


The Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S.J., Ph.D., professor of Education at the 
University of Detroit, author and former Education and now Con- 
tributing Editor of America. 

* * %* 


JULY 5-JULY 15 


Workshop in Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
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% ” * 
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chology, University of Detroit, with consultants from the field of 
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* ca * 


JULY 18-JULY 29 


Workshop in Remedial Reading 


Claude L. Nemzek, Ph.D., director of the Department of Education, 
University of Detroit, and staff, will conduct this workshop. 


* * * 


Workshop in Modern Languages 


Professor Denis R. Janisse, director of the Department of Modern 
Languages, University of Detroit, and staff, will conduct this work- 


shop. 
* * * 


A WIDE VARIETY OF CREDIT COURSES, GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE, WILL BE OFFERED IN THE SIX-WEEK 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 20 THROUGH JULY 29 


For Information or Bulletin, Address 
THE REV. GEORGE A. KMIECK, S.J., 


Director of Summer Session 
University of Detroit Detroit 21, Michigan 
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Write your U. S. Senators 

We urge our readers to study the article appearing in 
this issue, “Showdown on Federal Aid.” The issue before 
the Senate is now clearly defined: will Catholic institu- 
tions be excluded from the vast appropriations to be 
levied, first in aid to education and later for other public 
welfare purposes? Up to now, as in the School Lunch 
Act, fair provision has been made for our schools. Pres- 
sure has been massed on Congress to reverse this policy. 
We are asking for only what justice demands and the 
Constitution permits. Write or wire your U. S. Senators 
urging them to vote for the McGrath-Johnson Bill and 
against the unfair Thomas bill. 


Acheson confirmed 

Senate confirmation of Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
State was expected. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had unanimously approved his appointment after 
questioning him at length. Mr. Acheson clarified his re- 
lationship with the Hiss brothers. Donald, presently his 
law partner, and not the indicted Alger, was Acheson’s 
assistant during his years as Assistant Secretary of State 
(1941-1945). The previous allegations of his colleague, 
Adolph A. Berle Jr., were shown to have been confused 
on this head. Mr. Acheson made no attempt to conceal 
the circumstance that both Hiss brothers were “friends” 
of his. He denied that he had followed a policy of ap- 
peasement toward Russia. In an unusual move, the For- 
eign Relations Committee released a paragraph from a 
statement made by Mr. Acheson in an otherwise highly 
secret session: 

It is my view that communism as a doctrine is eco- 

nomically fatal to a free society and to human rights 

and fundamental freedom. Communism as an aggres- 

sive factor in world conquest is fatal to independent 

governments and to free peoples. 
One wonders why a political official, trained in the law, 
should carefully choose to insist that communism is “eco- 
nomically” instead of “politically” fatal to a free society. 
Communism exploits political tyranny for alleged eco- 
nomic ends. Even if the system were economically suc- 
cessful, at the cost of political freedom, we would con- 
demn it. That is what Mr. Acheson seems to have meant. 
It is odd that he did not say so more clearly. Or is this 
lack of clearness in the grasp of systems of thought and 
of politics what people are now criticizing in American 
legal training? 


General Marshall’s achievement 

By accident, our issue carrying a vigorous criticism of 
Secretary of State Marshall’s China policy (Am. 1/15) 
tolled off the presses the day his resignation was an- 
nounced, His failure in the Far East should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the achievements of a lifetime of de- 


voted service to our country. As a military officer he will 
rank high in American history. From his experience in 
World War I he had been convinced of the necessity of 
unity of command in any one theatre. He expanded its 
scope to include land, air and naval forces. Churchill 
objected; Marshall insisted, and won. The success of this 
system speaks for itself. The Chief of Staff was the choice 
of Roosevelt, Stimson, Churchill and Stalin for the com- 
mand of the Allied invasion of Europe. The President 
finally agreed with Pershing, King, Arnold and Leahy 
that it would be a mistake to let Marshall leave Washing- 
ton. Roosevelt broke the news that he could not be spared 
for the most spectacular command in history: “I feel I 
could not sleep at night with you out of the country.” 
The Commander-in-Chief’s reputation for unperturbed 
slumber made this the ultimate in praise. Marshall ac- 
cepted this decision as he accepted his appointment as 
Secretary of State—in complete self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to national duty. He put iron into our flabby for- 
eign policy. In its European phase, history will pay him 
tribute for the Marshall Plan. We wish its author a quick 
return to good health and all of God’s blessings for the 
future. 


Delinquent pareuts 

Father Flanagan of Boys’ Town fame used to say 
that there are no bad boys. Distracted mothers would 
hardly agree, but it does seem that juvenile delinquency 
is more often than not the fault of delinquent parents. 
Police Chief Guy Church of Baker, Ore., can prove it. 
That town recently passed an ordinance under which “the 
delinquent child would be arrested for the crime, it being 
a misdemeanor and triable in the city court. Upon his 
conviction, the parent would be brought in and serve for 
the crime by fine or imprisonment in the city jail.” The 
penalty: up to $200 and 100 days in the clink. The result: 
juvenile delinquency has dropped ninety per cent. Under 
the threat of fine and imprisonment, parents have kept 
their children off the streets. Boys are behaving better 
in Baker; parents have been brought to face their jobs; 
other communities have been given a challenge. Chief 
Church’s advice is sound: “It is my advice that any town 
interested in this ordinance should simply try it.” 


Dr. Nourse on industrial shortages 

Temperatures in certain business quarters dropped to 
more normal levels last week following an informal talk 
by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse to a luncheon gathering in Man- 
hattan. The chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers revealed—if revealed is the proper word 
for something already fairly well known—that a differ- 
ence of opinion exists within the Administration over 
the proper government approach to the problem of rais- 
ing inadequate industrial capacity. In his State of the 
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Union message Mr. Truman proposed a congressional 
study of materials in short supply. If such a study dis- 
closed a need for expansion, the Government should 
make loans to business for new plants, and if business 
refused to cooperate, the Government should build and 
operate the facilities itself (Am. 1/22, p. 417). This pro- 
posal raised a storm of protest. The epithet “socialistic” 
was hurled at the President. In his New York talk Dr. 
Nourse did his patriotic bit to calm the raging elements. 
The Government, he thought, should not generally per- 
form a managerial or operative function in the economy. 
It should rather facilitate activities which can better be 
carried on by private agencies. A minimalist himself, 
where government intervention is concerned, he promised 
to represent his viewpoint to some of the “eager beavers” 
in the Cabinet, and to the President himself. But the 
sixty-four-dollar question Dr. Nourse did not answer. In 
the event that careful surveys reveal a need for expan- 
sion, and the industry concerned refused to expand, what 
ought a democratic government to do? Even a minimalist 
should have no great trouble answering that one. 


Who owns “yellow”? 

When the 80th Congress went home last summer to 
mend political fences, the dairy lobby was hanging on 
the ropes. By better than two to one, the House had 
passed a bill repealing all Federal anti-oleomargarine 
legislation; the Senate Finance Committee had reported 
the House bill without a dissenting voice; the machinery 
was all geared to ram the bill through. Then, to the dis- 
may of housewives throughout the land, the bell saved 
the lobby from a knockout. The bill was lost in the rush 
to adjourn. Since that time a great.deal has happened— 
including an election—and the stout defenders of tasty, 
nutritious, character-forming butter have come to appre- 
ciate the virtues of compromise. According to Senator 
Fulbright, who on January 5 discussed the question in 
the Senate, the dairy lobby is now prepared to accept 
repeal of the punitive taxes on margarine. But on one 
condition: that yellow oleo be barred completely. Let the 
housewife, the dairy lobby says, have her margarine a 
little more cheaply, but by all means let her be protected, 
not mevely against fraud, but against even the possibility 
of fraud. To make sure that no conniving storekeeper 
sells her oleo under the guise of butter, she must continue 
the messy, wasteful, blister-raising job of mixing color 
with every pound of oleo she buys. The Senator from 
Arkansas proceeded to shoot this compromise position 
full of holes. No other product, he exclaimed, has ever 
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dared to claim a monopoly of a color. As for artificial 
coloring, the butter interests ought to keep very, very 
quiet.. They have been using it all along. What’s more, 
they have been using it, by a dispensation accorded no 
other business, without any notice whatsoever on the 
label. Talk about protecting the consumer! Whereupon 
the Senator tossed into the hopper S. 117, a bill which 
sweeps all anti-oleo laws into the wastebasket and protects 
the housewife to boot. It ought to pass. 


World labor splintered 

“It is no use pretending that this World Federation of 
Trade Unions is anything but a corpse.” The speaker was 
the young, personable CIO secretary-treasurer, James B, 
Carey, in Paris to attend what promises to be the last 
meeting of the WFTU executive committee. His words 
were promptly seconded by Arthur Deakin, who suc. 
ceeded Ernest Bevin as head of the powerful British 
Transport Workers and the present Lord Citrine as Pres. 
ident of the WFTU. “No agreement is possible,” he said, 
referring to a final Soviet offer to compromise. “We shall 
retire.” A representative of the Dutch trade unions cast 
in his lot with the British and Americans. All three pulled 
out of the WFTU on January 19. In spite of these 
withdrawals, and others which will soon follow, the Rus- 
sians intend to keep the organization alive; but not even 
the Kremlin can breathe life into a corpse. Imagine a 
world federation of trade unions without the CIO, the 
AFL, the British trade unions, the Dutch, the French 
Force Ouvriére, the free Italian unions, the Belgians, 
Canadians and the various Christian labor federations, 
What the Communists have feared all along—the forme- 
tion of a new world labor group open only to free trade 
unions—is now likely to come to pass. Though both Mr. 
Carey and Mr. Deakin have denied that the second meet- 
ing of labor groups from the Marshall-Plan countries, 
which took place last Saturday in Berne, Switzerland, 
had anything to do with the launching of a new world 
federation, the logic of events points that way. In face 
of the Soviet drive to expand the frontiers of the slave 
state, the free trade unions of the world have no choice 
except to band together in defense. The sooner they do 
so the better, to destroy the dangerous myth that com- 
munism is the vanguard of the working class. 


From wages to security 

Since many of our unions began life as fraternal and 
mutual-aid societies, union-financed health and welfare 
programs are really as old in this country as is organ 
ized labor. What is a relatively recent development is 
the winning of welfare plans, partially or wholly f- 
nanced by employers, through collective bargaining. It 
dates only from May 1, 1926, when a contract between 
the Public Service Corporation of Newburgh, N. Y., and 
a local of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes (AFL) called for sick bene- 
fits and a life-insurance policy. Until the start of World 
War II little further progress was made. The real union 
push on the welfare front began with the Government's 
wartime economic-stabilization program, which set sharp 
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limits on wage increases but permitted insurance and 
pension programs. Favorable tax legislation exempting 
the contributions of corporations further encouraged 
unions to get all the welfare they could. Between 1945 
and 1947, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the number of workers covered by some type of health- 
benefit plan negotiated by unions and employers rose 
from 600,000 to 1,250,000. At the present time some- 
what more than 3,000,000 workers are covered. Seen 
against this background, the 1949 bargaining demands 
of the United Auto Workers take on added significance. 
This giant union announced on January 15 that it wants 
from industry a pension plan, a social-security program 
and a wage increase—in that order. It is clear that the 
(10 is deliberately shifting the emphasis in collective 
bargaining from wages to security. The far-reaching im- 
plications of this policy can only be suggested here. From 
now on workers will be bound more tightly to their un- 
ions than ever before. They will be bound more tightly, 
too, to their present employment, which means a retreat 
from our highly individualistic labor mobility toward a 
society of status. And between the individual and the 
State there will arise a whole series of institutions on 
which the security of millions of workers will depend. 
This could be a very healthy development. 


Reverse English 

The News Letter of Ohio State University’s Bureau of 
Educational Research registers a long overdue protest 
against the assaults on the language launched by authors 
of learned theses. It concentrates its attack on profes- 
sional educators. We would gladly push a lot of econ- 
omists and civil servants into the line of fire. In “The 
Art of Confusion,” the News Letter introduces Dr. Max- 
im S. Klishay, giving advice to a young student whose 
thesis, while evincing sound scholarship, is unfortunately 
quite readable. Says Dr. Klishay: 


We don’t “use” something, we “utilize” it. We don’t 
“assume” something, we “proceed on the assump- 
tion.” We don’t talk about plain “war,” we talk 
about “the phenomenon of war.” You don’t “pep- 
up” tired school teachers. You “vitalize the teaching 
process.” Don’t say “measuring sticks,” say “evalu- 
ative criteria.” 


Dr. Klishay has never, to our knowledge, written for 
AMERICA, but it must have been an economist cousin of 
his who sent us an article in which “the conservative 
Viewpoint observed this phenomenon with pleasure.” A 
viewpoint observing a phenomenon is a phenomenon of 
which our viewpoint takes a dim view. Later, “the con- 
sumer potential” (so help us) “rubbed its hands with 
glee.” Like Chaldea’s seers confronted by the handwrit- 
ing on the wall at Balthasar’s feast, we were held for no 
gain. As for civil servants, they would perhaps advance 
the plea that they do no harm to English, since what 
they write is not English. A handy guide to this form of 
discourse is Federal Prose, by James R. Masterson and 
Wendell Brooks Phillips (Univ. of N. Carolina Press. 
$1.25). The authors, who seem to have acquired a com- 
Plete mastery of the language, describe Federal Prose as 
“that form of nonmetrical composition, apparently Eng- 


lish, which can be invariably interpreted as meaning 
and/or not meaning more and/or less than, rather than 
what, it seems to mean.” Such skill in definition demands 
admiration and defies imitation. Well, the English 
language is pretty tough. It has survived the Normans 
and the Renaissance pedants. If at the moment it seems 
to be hanging on the ropes, it may yet make a comeback. 
Perhaps the comeback has already begun—or at least “the 
initial stages have been instituted.” 


Christian economics 

Teachers of economics are being asked to make Chris- 
tianity count in their courses. At the recent meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges in New York, the 
National Council on Higher Education, composed of 26 
denominational boards representing more than 1,000 edu- 
cational institutions, published a statement on how to 
make the study of economics more Christian. The study 
of the statement by educators, church officials, economists 
and statesmen is expected 1) to produce data for text 
and source books in economics, and 2) “to provide a 
sound, fair, sobering and above all creative Christian 
appraisal of contemporary economic theory, practice and 
organization.” The statement complained that with the 
growth of public higher education and “the accompany- 
ing secularization of education,” Christian colleges have 
failed to offer leadership in applying religious principles. 
Schools “have bartered away their priceless heritage for 
what has turned out to be a mess of pottage.” Education 
of the public along similar lines was the aim of the 
Church and Economic Life Week, Jan. 11-22, sponsored 
by the Federal Council of Churches. Through sermons, 
forums and surveys of community problems, the Week 
tried to promote “an informed and active concern within 
the churches for Christian principles in economic life.” 
The thoughtful Information Service supplements on 
Christianity and Economic Order were doubtless of im- 
mense help. Parallel Catholic projects would include 
Sadlier’s Catholic Social Studies Series and the Faith and 
Freedom texts edited at Catholic University. The Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems is education for the 
general public. We are very glad to see these new efforts 
to christianize American society by purifying the 
“poisoned wells.” 


Cardinal Frings and the CDU 

According to CIP Correspondence for January 15, a 
storm of newspaper comment was stirred up in Germany 
by the news that Joseph Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, had become a member of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. The CDU is non-denominational, and is the 
largest political party in his archdiocese. Disturbance of 
mind was expressed over such a high Church dignitary’s 
entering the area of political strife. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Union had been accused by Walter Dirks, editor 
of the Frankfurter Hefte, of causing great damage to 
the Catholic Church by dragging Christ into the political 
arena. The Cardinal’s action looks like an indirect rebuke 
to minor fraction groups and to the Center Party, which 
is almost exclusively Catholic. The Cardinal himself has 
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made no statement, and might reply that it is for him a 
purely personal matter. Obviously he is as well aware as 
anyone else of the peril that faces churchmen when they 
dabble in party politics. Cardinal Frings, however, is 
certainly alive to the extreme danger that threatens from 
the East. If we may permit ourselves some speculation, 
he may feel the need of lending strong and tangible 
support to the CDU as communism’s most effective oppo- 
nent in Western Germany. He may judge that the inter- 
denominational make-up of the CDU, to which many 
have been inclined to object, is precisely what needs 
special emphasis as the soundest platform for defending 
religious, political and social liberties against the menace 
of atheistic totalitarianism. Two of his great predecessors 
in the see of Cologne, Cardinals Fischer and Von Schulte, 
believed that a kindred policy provided the strongest 
support of the Christian social order. If Cardinal Frings 
has decided that raembers of all religious groups should 
join forces in social and even political organizations, he 
has chosen a dramatic way of declaring himself. 


And next Czechoslovakia 

Religious freedom, murdered in Rumania, smothered 
in Hungary, is under open attack in Czechoslovakia. The 
Bishops of the land which used to boast of being the only 
democracy in Central Europe have addressed a joint 
memorandum to the communist-dominated Government 
of Premier Klement Gottwald. The memorandum flatly 
declares that “an attack has been launched on the Church 
and on religion on the same lines as attacks witnessed in 
other countries.” As in Hungary, the attempt is made to 
divide the clergy from their bishops, the people from 
their priests. Political office in the Government is a bribe 
which two reckless priests accepted. Their subsequent 
and inevitable excommunication is being exploited as 
evidence that the Church is “anti-democratic.” Anony- 
mous letters appear in the daily press, signed “believing 
Catholic,” deploring the Church’s refusal to applaud the 
regime. Demonstrations are contrived under threat of 
loss of employment and resolutions passed condemning 
the Bishops. Archbishop Joseph Beran of Prague, known 
as the “Bishop of Dachau” from the days of his impris- 
onment by the Nazis, is becoming the principal target. 
Last week priests and religious were made ineligible for 
ration cards. Restrictions are imposed on Catholic schools 
and charitable institutions and on public religious gath- 
erings. The Catholic press has been virtually banned in 
its entirety. The Government agreed to “negotiations” on 
all problems but is unwilling to open the discussions until 
the Bishops accept forced confiscation of property that 
would leave many religious orders destitute. Protestants, 
too, are being pressured to acquiesce more actively. They 
are warned they must not look to Protestant churches in 
the West as “their protectors.” Only one difference seems 
discoverable in the persecution in Central Europe. In 
Hungary the Communists plan an Hungarian National 
Catholic Church. In Czechoslovakia they plan to drive 
everyone into a national Orthodox Church. Each would 
be an arm of the religious Cominform (Cf. Am. 5/19; 
8/28; 10/2). 
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Red Star over Prague 

Arnost Heidrich, Secretary General of the Czecho. 
slovak Foreign Office and legal and political adviser to 
President Eduard Benes for fourteen years, is in a pretty 
good position to know what is going on in Czecho. 
slovakia. Last week he was helped in his escape from 
communist Prague and brought here to report to the 
State Department. The real boss in Czechoslovakia, ac. 
cording to Heidrich’s interview with James Reston of the 
New York Times, is one Bedrich Geminder, a German 
Communist who showed up after the coup last March, 
Officially, Geminder is the Czech representative to the 
Cominform; actually, he rules. Through such agents Mos. 
cow is creating an inland colonial empire in Eastern 
Europe. Every possible tactic of the police state is applied 
to wrest control over economic life. The single goal of the 
Russians is to rebuild Soviet strength at the expense of 
others. Czechoslovakia and Poland are being designed as 
an “eastern Ruhr.” Collectivization of the land in agricul. 
tural regions is setting up a vast economic system which 
it will be very hard to unmesh in the future. Political 
disputes between unruly “colonies” are left unsettled as 
bargaining issues to be exploited by the mother country 
when economic assistance is needed. Yugoslavia is being 
isolated economically as punishment for Tito’s refusal to 
submit. These are facts about the behavior of the crowd 
who are shouting so loudly these days about Western 
“imperialism.” 


Interesting sidelights 

According to Heidrich, there is no evidence that 
Russia is now preparing for an aggressive war, although 
it is greatly strengthening its economic position. Should 
war come, he thinks Russia would draw its lines inside 
the Soviet Union. The primary objective of Soviet policy 
is to get our troops out of Europe. “They [the Soviets] 
believe that if they can avoid inflaming American public 
cpinion too much, they will be able to prevent the Amer- 
ican Government from winning public support here in 
this country.” The new Soviet “peace offensive” (see 
p. 453) fits into this interpretation of Russian strategy. 
Heidrich is perfectly right in judging that for Washing: 
ton to abandon its “firm policy” would be a “disaster.” 
Russian propaganda continues to picture the Marshall 
Plan as a desperate effort on the part of capitalist coun- 
tries to escape the economic collapse to which capitalism 
inevitably leads. Of Masaryk, Heidrich’s verdict is clear- 
cut: “Committed suicide without the slightest doubt!” 
In explanation of the disappointing conduct of Benes, 
Heidrich says that poor health left him impotent to 
oppose communist plots. Asked why Czechoslovakia was 
sending arms to Israel, he replied: “It is a good supply 
of dollars, and Moscow is interested in creating an area 
of unrest in the Near East.” The fate of Czechoslovakia 
gives the lie to the illusion that Russian communism is 
merely “rescuing” Eastern Europe from its age-old “fas 
cist feudalism.” It is deliberately destroying a thriving 
democracy. Only ideologists who faintheartedly flee from 
brutal facts can entertain any doubts about this propos 
tion. 
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In attempting to estimate in advance the course of the 
8lst Congress, one might profitably consider the Repub- 
lican Party. The meeting of that Party’s National Com- 
mittee in Omaha in January 26 and 27 also makes this 
consideration timely. The preparations for the meeting 
raise some interesting questions. 

The first question is: does such a thing as the Repub- 
lican Party exist? Usually, the National Committee is 
considered the core of the Party. But in the last election, 
Governor Dewey almost completely bypassed it, and 
gave the direction of the campaign to his own personal 
manager, Herbert Brownell (just as Al Smith did in 
1928). Now the Committee, under its chairman, Rep. 
Hugh D. Scott Jr., seems to want to reassert itself as the 
governing body of the Party, with power to establish 
national policies. 

Opposition to this course came from what some might 
consider an unexpected source: the Republican Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. According to Mr. Scott, 
“they regard any mid-term session planning as an in- 
vasion of their prerogatives.” In other words, between 
national elections the Republican Party, as a national 
entity, consists only of members of the Congress. Any 
interference or dictation from members of the Party else- 


where is considered merely an impertinence. For all 
practical purposes, then, the national Republican Party, 
outside of election time, exists only in Congress. It was 
this fact which Mr. Truman used with such devastating 
effect against Mr. Dewey in November. 

Yet the position of the Republican Congressmen has 
much to say for itself. Many political scientists are now 
agreed that in this country we do not have political par- 
ties in the true sense; nor do we have a two-party system. 
Instead, we have a system of sectional and interest plural- 
ism which cuts across party lines and brings about shift- 
ing majorities at different times. The idea goes back to 
John C. Calhoun’s “rule of the concurrent majority.” 
(Cf. Review of Politics, Oct., 1948.) 

Thus we have farm blocs, cotton blocs, real-estate 
blocks, industrial blocs and labor blocs, which enlist 
their members from both parties. Each of these blocs is 
by itself a minority. It becomes a majority on a given 
legislative proposal only by an intricate system of com- 
promises with members of other interest groups. This 
system would be completely broken up if a National Com- 
mittee were to dictate in advance what line the party in 
Congress is bound to follow. 

The President, as head of his party, is, of course, at 
times a solvent, at times an irritant, at times merely im- 
potent, in this complicated play of interacting interests. 
He is frequently the only one who stands for party, as 
well as for the whole country. 

Witrrip Parsons 








Underscorings 





The Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, president of the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., was elected president of 
the Association of American Colleges at its 35th annual 
meeting in New York, Jan. 10-12. He succeeds Dr. 
Kenneth 1. Brown, president of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, a Baptist institution. The meeting was 
attended by 800 educators, representing 700 colleges and 
universities in the United States. In an address to the 
assembled educators, the retiring president said that 
“our public schools and colleges have shared in large 
measure in the secular thinking and hedonistic living of 
our day.” 

The public schools have pretended not to know that 

there was such a thing in life as religion. 

Where they were forced to acknowldge that it 
existed and was, or at least had been, a powerful 
force in the formation of nations and men, they 
argued for a neutrality which “heard nothing, saw 
nothing, knew nothing.” This mind-set of dangerous 
neutrality they engendered in school-generation after 
school-generation; it was easy for teachers so trained 
to fashion youthful minds in their own likeness. 

Acknowledging the difficulties of remedying this situa- 
tion, Dr. Brown admitted that the “most serious and 
baffling obstacle” is the difficulty, in an educational com- 


munity long trained in this secularized fashion, of find- 
ing teachers who appreciate religious values and are 
capable of teaching them. 

>A keener edge is given to Dr. Brown’s words by a 
release from the Christophers (121 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.), pointing out that in New York City, 
40 of every 100 teachers who leave the public schools 
are Catholics, while only 7 of every hundred who take 
up the profession are Catholics. The Communists have 
recently claimed, says the release, that in three sections 
of this city alone they have “encouraged” 300 of their 
followers to take teaching jobs in the public schools. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, but the Communists just love it. 
> The Institute of Social Education at St. John College, 
Cleveland, whose opening was announced here Sept. 4, 
reports excellent results in its first semester. Rev. Francis 
J. Carney, S.T.D., director of the Institute, says that 600 
people of all classes and conditions of life were in atten- 
dance. He hopes that the spring semester will justify 
the opinion of one observer that St. John’s Institute is 
“the most successful adult education school going.” 

> Those wishing to travel to Europe next summer for 
scholastic purposes can get help on transportation prob- 
lems from the Joint Committee for Student Action, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

> The Catholic Library Association is sponsoring Book 
Aid to War-Stricken Countries. Many a library has extra 
books that can feed hungy minds abroad. Address Phil- 
lips Temple, Librarian, Georgetown University. C. K. 
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Catholic professional schools 


Discussions of the problems of Catholic education 
seldom revolve around one of its most important phases 
—our professional schools. The professional schools in 
any one of our universities, in fact, are apt to remain 
pretty isolated from the liberal arts college and the grad- 
uate school of the same institution. 

We are speaking of a system which has reached very 
impressive proportions. There are, it seems, nineteen 
Catholic law schools in the United States, a dozen schools 
of engineering, another dozen schools of education, seven 
dental schools, five medical schools and five graduate 
schools of social work. The number of schools of busi- 
ness administration or of commerce and finance enjoy- 
ing the status of separate colleges within their universi- 
ties runs to over twenty. 

The trouble and cost of maintaining these schools are 
very heavy. Their survival and success in meeting ever 
higher standards represent a great social achievement of 
the Church in America. Outside of Catholic circles, and 
sometimes even within them, people often wonder ex- 
actly why Catholic universities go to so much trouble and 
expense to conduct professional schools. 

Several answers can be given. In the first place, a 
great institution of learning, especially one located in a 
city, must include professional schools if it is to embrace 
the most important fields of knowledge in which the 
community is interested. Second, experience teaches that 
Catholic college students are much more likely to enter 
professions for which they can prepare under Catholic 
auspices. Third, such schools go a long way towards 
guaranteeing professional training and associations free 
from doctrines and attitudes in open conflict with Catho- 
lic belief and morals. Lastly, our professional schools 
offer some opportunity of integrating the study of law, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, business administra- 
tion and social work with Christian ethics and Christian 
social philosophy. 

There seems to be general agreement that the first 
three of these distinguishing goals are at present being 
reached. No one should underestimate their importance. 
We do not. 

There is almost as much general agreement that, by 
and large and with exceptions, such schools have not been 
able up to the present either to offer much instruction 
in Christian social philosophy or to integrate it suffi- 
ciently with professional courses. 

The embarrassments they face in addressing them- 
selves to this purpose are serious in the extreme. So seri- 
ous, that even liberal arts colleges in many places have 
not surmounted them with any conspicuous success. 
Where two, three or four years of pre-professional col- 
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lege preparation are required, the real failure may seem 
to lie with the college rather than with the professional 
school itself. 

What are these embarrassments? Perhaps the most 
serious just now is a dearth of teachers able to offer in. 
struction in Christian social principles. The shortage of 
sociologists is so great that many colleges cannot even 
offer the courses they feel they should offer to students 
pursuing a general education. Even more baffling, as the 
student advances from pre-professional to the badly 
crowded technical stages of his course, is the problem of 
where to find the time to give instruction in social or. 
ganization, social problems and social principles. 

On the other hand, social problems are commanding 
the attention of all citizens and their political representa. 
tives more and more every year. Unless we find ways of 
reaching our professional students with at least the funda- 
mentals of Christian social teaching, what is bound to 
happen? We shall produce an increasing number of law- 
yers, doctors, engineers and business men who are 
isolated from the prevailing currents of Catholic social 
thinking in our nation. 

This handicap will do more than sterilize the great 
contributions they might otherwise make in forming so- 
cial policy. For it will also deprive many non-professional 
Catholics of the expert information and enlightened coun- 
sel for which they must look to our professional groups. 
This growing problem can wait no longer for at least a 
partial solution. 


Toward an open covenant 


All praise to the State Department for its publication of 
“Building the Peace,” a foreign-affairs outline which ex- 
plains the reasons for the present North Atlantic Security 
Pact negotiations. The document was distributed to 250 
lay-organization heads at a conference held by the De 
partment January 14. We hope it does not stop there. The 
nation needs more information about the proposed pact. 
The day after he addressed the confe: nce, John Foster 
Dulles, head of the U.S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions, said: 
The decision about this pact will probably be our 
most important international decision since the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, and I hope 
there will be adequate opportunity for public dis- 
cussion, and that it will not be presented to the 
American people as an accomplished fact, so far as 
the terms are concerned. 
Mr. Dulles desires that, as the negotiations proceed, our 
citizens be told about them, and be given a chance to 
discuss them in the public forum, because 


. . . the details of the pact will be very important. 
Only after they are known can it be judged whether 
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the association genuinely harmonizes with the United Those are only some of the questions that should be 
Nations, and whether it will build increasing strength threshed out in public debate. That debate should be 
among the associated nations, or whether it may en- climaxed by public hearings before the Senate Foreign 
courage the continuing of a disunity that the United Relations C seen. We hove the C ‘ ll s 
States ought not to guarantee because it would be nent aaguaee papaliaiale chap eliapmmmaanaintia ia iia 
socidees to do so. nize its duty and open such hearings very soon. 
a Dispatches from Canada report a widespread desire for 
ublic debate on the pact. P. J. Philip (N. Y. Times, eae, : 
'y Seem a 15) has found that a demand has developed to know Kremlin's as — offensive 
esslonal what Canada may be committed to, and for a public de- One of the first complications the new Secretary of State 
bate on those commitments before the country is asked must handle is what appears to be a full-scale peace offen- 
~ to accept a draft that may be quite unsatisfactory and yet sive launched by Moscow. Two weeks ago the veteran 
fer in. impossible to reject. We Americans should want the same, French Communist, Marcel Cachin, announced to the 
tage of especially since our commitments will be immeasurably world, against the sounding board of the French Na- 
ot even greater than any Canada will be called on to undertake. tional Assembly, that Stalin believed peace between the 
tudents The Canadians cite the case of the Dumbarton Oaks East and West to be possible. Shortly thereafter the Ca- 
as the agreement, which, according to them, “was negotiated in hiers du Communisme, which the Kremlin has used be- 
badly private and then thrust upon other nations such as Can- fore to trumpet a change in the Party line, devoted a 
lem of ada without the possibility of revision.” In their view, lengthy article to Cachin’s thesis. The writer laid it down 
‘ial or. this procedure was a flagrant contradiction of the Wil- that “the peaceful co-existence of socialism and capital- 
sonian democratic demand for “open covenants openly ism is possible.” In the tortuous way peculiar to all com- 
anding arrived at.” munist prose he tried to show that Stalin had developed 
esenta- It was different in this country. The State Department and enriched “the Leninist thesis of the possibility and 
ays of conducted the most intensive educational campaign in utility of trade relations between the socialist and capital- 
funda- its history on those same Dumbarton Oaks proposals. ist world.” He rejected the opinion that socialism needs 
ind to Though some thought it oversold its product and, in the some “monstrous apocalypse” to triumph over the 
f law. case of the Yalta veto agreement, was less than frank in bourgeois world. “Its best ally,” he wrote, “is not war 
D ate its explanations, it remains a fact that the Department but peace.” 
social showed it can do a good educational job. A few days later, speaking in Bologna, the leader of 
That job will not be easy in the case of the North At- the Italian Communist Party, Palmiro Togliatti, said the 
great lantic Pact. The American people will want to know the same thing in pretty much the same way. 
_ answers to many questions before they assent to such a At this late stage in the postwar game it is scarcely 
ional revolutionary commitment. How much will the arms necessary to warn our people against the temptation to 
seed lend-lease implied in the pact cost America? Can the grasp at any straw which promises peace. By now the 
oups. European members be counted on for the “mutual aid average literate American knows that the Communists 
ms and self-help” which the Vandenberg Resolution, the change their tactics as circumstances demand, but their 
basis for American participation, supposes? principles and policies never. If it is to their advantage 
Disquieting reports on this score are already coming to provoke a crisis in Berlin, or Paris, or Rome, they will 
out of Europe. There is widespread defeatism in Belgium, do so at the flick of an eyelash. And just as quickly, if 
conquered twice in a generation, and skepticism about another tactic is deemed advisable, they will call the 
n of the strength of the French army and the French will to crisis off and talk endlessly about sweetness and light and 
sned resist. The Dutch are reported to be lamentably deficient good will among men. Hitler, it will be recalled, was a 
aay in military organization and practice, and reluctant to master of the same technique. One week he rattled the 
250 shoulder their defense budget of $245 million. Will U. S. saber and had all Europe quaking in its boots. The next 
De- participation in the pact be the signal for a relaxation of week he released a gently cooing dove of peace. But never 
The effort in ERP countries, as Mr. Dulles hints it might? once did he take his eye off the goal. 
act. While the authors of “Building the Peace” scrupulous- For another reason, the intelligent citizen is not apt 
al ly related the pact at every turn to the United Nations, to go overboard on this latest gesture from Moscow. 
Na- will it in its actual issue “harmonize with the United By an eloquent coincidence the same papers which car- 
Nations” ? ried Togliatti’s speech in Bologna ran a revealing inter- 
‘ Will the State Department be honest enough to admit view with Dr. Eduard Taborsky, for years private sec- 
: that the pact itself is only a stop-gap measure, which can retary of the late President Benes of Czechoslovakia. 
contribute little, if anything, to solving the fundamental While acting as Minister to Sweden last year, Dr. Tabor- 
problem of our times, global lawlessness? Will the De- sky received, on August 25, the following note from 
} partment face frankly the danger of increasing the polari- Benes: 
zation of the world toward the two extremes of the U. S. For a long time I believed that Gottwald [the Presi- 
ur and the USSR, and thus of freezing the cold war into dent of communist-dominated Czechoslovakia] at 
to permanency? least did not lie to me. But now I see that they all 
Finally. will th hel oe lie, without exception. It is a common matter with 
mally, W e pact help or hinder the movement all Communists, especially the Russian ones. My 
toward European—and eventual world—federation, the greatest mistake was to refuse to believe that even 
only sure guarantee of enduring peace? Stalin lied to me cynically, both in 1935 and later, 
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and that his assurances to me and to Masaryk were 

an international deceit. 

For the excellent reason that a Communist’s word is 
worthless, that the Party, by its own admission, teaches 
the immoral doctrine that the end justifies the means and 
freely practises deceit to achieve its goals, the American 
people will believe that the Kremlin wants peace only 
when its actions bear out its facile words. What they want 
is not a speech by Marcel Cachin, but an order reopening 
rail communications to Berlin. 

How should we react to the latest Soviet peace offen- 
sive? We must calmly and steadfastly pursue the honor- 
able policies we have adopted. It may well be that the 
Communists now wish to reduce the tension they deliber- 
ately created over the Marshall Plan because that Plan 
is succeeding. They may be seeking a way out of the 
cold war because the cold war is going against them 
in Europe. They may want a period of appeasement dur- 
ing which they can restore their shattered forces in the 
Italian and French labor unions and plan their next 
attack. Or they may be making a supreme effort to head 
off the prospective North Atlantic Security Pact. What- 
ever be the dark design behind it, this latest switch in 
communist tactics has not been made to promote the 
welfare and security of the West. Until it is confirmed 
by deeds, the best thing to do is to ignore it. 


The significance of Africa 


Out of the chaos afflicting colonialism (Am., 1/15 p. 392) 
two paths are open: the path of violence, based on the 
pursuit of political and economic power, or the path of 
reason, based upon the common welfare of all humanity. 
Fast-moving events in the colonial field, in Africa as 
well as in Southeast Asia, show to what disasters a false 
choice can lead. 

Last week we prophesied conflict in South Africa (AM., 
1/22 p. 324) as a result of the Nationalist Government’s 
assault upon the civic and human rights of its own native 
peoples. It is distressing to record that this prophecy has 
already been fulfilled. 

Riots between native Zulus and the Indians in Durban 
have left a toll of at least 100 dead and 1,000 injured. 
They were started by a rumor, later proved false, that 
an Indian shopkeeper had beaten and killed a native boy. 
An untold amount of property was damaged. The con- 
flicts spread to other towns and areas. Violence flared up, 
even in Johannesburg, over 300 miles from Durban. 
Armed troops were mobilized, and a special Cabinet 
meeting was called to deal with a nasty situation. 

In this instance, black people were not rioting against 
whites. The victims of the war-dancing Zulus’ wrath were 
Indians, non-whites like themselves. But when passions 
are loose, one form of violence readily breeds another. 
Field Mzrshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, former Premier, said 
bluntly that South Africa was “tasting her first fruits of 
the present Nationalist Government’s racially repressive 
policies.” General Smuts also spoke in prophecy: “I feel 
that the course which the present Government is following 
will lead to events which future generations will mourn. 
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The small fire which the Government is fanning today 
might lead to a terrible conflagration.” 

Is conflict inevitable between the African natives and 
the settlers from other countries who invest labor, capital 
and intelligence in developing Africa’s land and re. 
sources? Must the only solution be that the white man 
shall get out of Africa—and the East Indian too, for that 
matter? 

To these very pertinent questions we would answer as 
follows. There will quite naturally be some conflict be- 
tween the natives and the men and organizations who 
settle in their midst, armed with a completely different set 
of ideas, interests and habits. As the late Professor Bron- 
islaw Malinowski explains in his masterly little treatise 
on the African native’s problems, The Dynamics of Cul- 
ture Change, the meeting between the foreigner’s culture 
and that of native Africa is no mere casual intermingling. 
There takes place a mixture between two cultures. Ideas 
and customs of the one are grafted upon the other. Future 
peace, in the non-self-governing countries, depends upon 
the ability of both groups to find a common set of in- 
terests, and mutually to guarantee them. 

If the native finds that the coming of the white man 
has freed him from ignorance, disease and tribal warfare, 
and provided him with remunerative employment, spirit- 
ual enlightenment and an opening into the vista of world 
civilization, there is hope for such peace. But if the native 
discovers that he has given up his elementary rights, his 
human social status and secure standard of living, and 
receives in return only a shadow of what was promised 
him, “not even a fair equivalent of what he has lost,” 
then his only hope is to fall back upon his own resources 
and take refuge in a fanatical native nationalism. “It is 
impossible,” says Malinowski, “either to develop the 
African on his own lines or to change him into a colored 
Westerner, without leaving him a substantial margin of 
material prosperity, of political autonomy, and of civic 
rights” (p. 71). Cape-to-Cairo nationalism cannot be 
treated as a mere fruit of communist agitation. Its causes 
are found in Africa, not in Moscow. But for Moscow it 
cuts a made-to-order channel of agitation, and provides 
apt tools with which to acquire limitless political power. 

Bigger and better plans are being devised for the eco- 
nomic exploitation of Africa. The latest is the scheme of 
“Capricorn Africa,” a new federation of the British 
African Dominions. Egypt, too, is looking southward, 
past the Sudan into Kenya. If these schemes are to allow 
the pattern of Pretoria and Durban to continue its 
corroding influence, then Africa and the world will suffer 
the inevitable consequences of selfishness, race hatred 
and social chaos. But if they mean that the native, in 
Malinowski’s words, is “to cooperate with the European 
. .. in exploiting the continent for the world,” instead of 
being exploited himself for the sake of European inter- 
ests, then there is still hope for peace in Africa. 

One effective way for American business concerns to 
contribute to African peace is to provide generously for 
the proper education in the United States of native youth 
from the regions in which their enterprise is now 80 
greatly interested. 
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Show-down on 
Federal aid 





Rev. William E. McManus, no stranger to AMERICA’s pages, 
is assistant director of the Department of Education of 
NCWC. In this article he weighs carefully the pros and 


cons of Federal-aid legislation and 





William E. McManus 


expresses disapproval of the Thomas 
bill as unfair to nonpublic schools. 





Public school teacher groups are happily predicting: 
“This is Federal-aid year.” This time they are probably 
right. The stage is set. The Democratic victory is a “peo- 
ple’s mandate” to spend some money on the nation’s 
deteriorating school systems. President Truman’s State 
of the Union message urged prompt action. Already half 
a dozen bills have been introduced, and the Chairmen 
of the Senate and House Education Committees have an- 
nounced that Federal-aid legislation—in their opinion, 
a non-controversial issue—will be rushed through Con- 
gress probably without delay even for public hearings. 
The Congress is supremely confident of virtually unani- 
mous public support. 

It is true that educational and civic organizations, ex- 
cept for a few die-hard tax-saving groups like the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, are backing Federal aid. As most people see 
it, there is apparently no other way to guarantee an ade- 
quate education for every American boy and girl regard- 
less of residence in either a wealthy or a poor State. 
Without help from Congress, a number of States, par- 
ticularly in the South, may fail to keep their schools in 
session for a full school year, or to pay their teachers 
a fair wage, or to expand their facilities to accommo- 
date “Master Baby Boom,” the little fellow who will 
soon be squeezing his way into over-crowded classrooms. 
The need for Federal aid is as real as the inequitable dis- 
tribution of wealth which creates it. But need is only 
part of the problem. 

The major worry is, of course, the danger of Federal 
control. Will busy-body bureaucrats gain entrée to 
schools on the pretense of “checking on the use of Fed- 
eral money”? Federally aided schools will definitely run 
this risk, but it is a remote risk—extremely remote. 
Pending bills explicitly outlaw Federal interference with 
curricular and personnel policies; experience with Fed- 
eral grants like the GI veterans’ program and the school- 
lunch program has afforded ample proof that Federal 
assistance need not involve Federal control. There is no 
good reason to suspect that Federal aid is a step toward 
“socialism, as in England,” or, perish the thought, “to- 
talitarianism, as in Russia.” These exaggerations are so 
much dust in the eyes of those who don’t want to see 
any improvement in the present miserable condition of 
many Southern schools, especially those “reserved” for 
Negro pupils. 

Balancing the two—the danger of control and the 
need of aid—an impartial person may reasonably con- 
clude that the extent and urgency of need outweigh the 
very remote danger of control. So the scales tip in favor 
of Federal aid. That’s the moral judgment of most Cath- 
olics—so far as needy States are concerned. 

What shall we think of “pork-barrel” grants to every 


State? This is a difficult question to answer in a prac- 
tical way. Theoretically there is no justification for Fed- 
eral aid to New York, California, Massachusetts, Illinois ~ 
or other wealthy States, which have plenty of their own 
money for their schools. As representatives of NCWC’s 
Department of Education have repeatedly testified before 
congressional committees: “Federal aid should be con- 
fined to areas of proven need.” That is and always will 
be sound political theory. The political reality, however, 
is that every Federal-aid bill introduced in the present 
Congress authorizes funds for every State, a $5 mini- 
mum per pupil for wealthy States and proportionately 
larger grants for poorer States. Reluctant to deprive their 
States of a Federal bounty, even the most conservative 
members of Congress will probably tag along with the 
advocates of a little help for every State. They know, 
moreover, that at this stage of the debate, opposition to 
“pork-barrel” donations would be futile and might be 
interpreted as an obscurantist or obstructionist tactic. 
Confronted with this fait accompli, should a citizen 
doggedly oppose the whole Federal-aid plan? I doubt it. 
This is a matter not of injustice or unfair discrimination, 
but of dubious political judgment and questionable 
statesmanship. Nobody is cheated as a result of the Fed- 
eral Government’s largesse. An imperfection does not 
vitiate a whole bill. Consequently, a citizen may quite 
reasonably protest a bill’s aid-to-every-State feature, but 
only unreasonably urge its defea. on this score alone. 
Actually the citizen raises a vital question about a dead 
issue. If he is seeking a live issue, he will find it in the 
question of Federal aid for nonpublic-school pupils. 


THE UNSETTLED ISSUE 


This is the one Federal-aid question which is far from 
settled. Essentially it is a controversy between those who 
want every penny of the Federal grant for public schools 
exclusively and those who favor a fair division between 
all schools, public and nonpublic. Both groups are in- 
clined to be adamant, for they believe their positions to 
be based on considerations much more important and 
consequential than the cash involved. The “everything- 
for-public-schools” people claim that any Federal help 
for nonpublic schools or their pupils would threaten the 
stability of America’s “unique, classless, nonsectarian 
public schools.” The “share-the-funds” advocates main- 
tain that the denial of even services to nonpublic school 
pupils definitely jeopardizes the basic right of parents 
to choose a nonpublic school for the education of their 
children and to make this choice from religious convic- 
tions. Of these two groups, the latter has been better dis- 
posed toward a compromise. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference, for ex- 
ample, has announced its readiness “to settle for serv- 
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ices,” e.g., bus rides, nonreligious textbooks and health 
aids. It is a very reasonable position based on a moral 
judgment that has taken into account a number of fac- 
tors. The major factors follow: 

First, principles of justice: Public and nonpublic 
schools are both eligible claimants to Federal aid. Why? 
Both types serve the public interest; their graduates are 
full-fledged American citizens, entitled to vote, qualified 
for public office and subject to call for military service. 
Consequently, nonpublic-school pupils are entitled at 
least to those essential health and welfare services that 
are commonly furnished to public-school children. 

Second, constitutionality: There is no question about 
the legality of using Federal money to pay the cost of 
free transportation and textbooks for nonpublic-school 
youngsters. The textbook issue was settled in the Supreme 
Court’s 1929 Louisiana decision, and the transportation 
question in the Court’s 1947 New Jersey ruling. As Mr. 
Justice Black said in the New Jersey decision, it is “ob- 
viously not the purpose of the First Amendment to cut 
off church schools from these services so separate and 
so indisputably marked off from their religious func- 
tion.” Bus rides, nonreligious textbooks and health aids 
certainly are “indisputably marked off’ from the re- 
ligious functions of church schools. Federal aid for serv- 
ices cannot be successfully challenged on constitutional 
grounds. 

Third, civic virtue and prudence: As civic-minded 
Americans, most Catholics are aware of the financial 
crisis in public education. As taxpayers, they are pre- 
pared to submit to higher taxes for education, even 
though this new burden increases the difficulty of sup- 
porting their own parochial schools. As citizens who 
understand the “give and take” of American politics, 
Catholics generally are prepared to go along with a com- 
promise measure which squarely meets the genuine needs 
of the public schools and at the same time gives at least 
token recognition to nonpublic-school pupils. As pru- 
dent persons, Catholics know that their attitude on social 
legislation should be determined not only on the basis 
of pure theory, but in terms of legislative feasibility. 
There is no point in supporting non-existent legislation. 
That raises the question: is there any bill that corre- 
sponds to the NCWC position? 


THE McManon-Jounson BILL 


The bill closest to the NCWC stand is S. 496, intro- 
duced by Senators Brien McMahon of Connecticut and 
Edwin Johnson of Colorado. In many respects this meas- 
ure is the same as the Taft Bill passed by the Senate last 
year and reintroduced in the present Congress by Sena- 
tor Thomas of Utah and thirteen bipartisan co-sponsors. 
Federal control is prohibited; there is a $5 minimum for 
every State, with larger grants to poorer States; all pub- 
lic-school pupils are guaranteed a per capita annual ex- 
penditure not less than $50 from local, State and Federal 
sources; Federal money must supplement, not supplant, 
local and State expenditures. The major difference be- 
tween the two bills lies in their provisions for nonpublic- 
school pupils. 
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The McMahon-Johnson bill authorizes funds to equal- 
ize educational opportunities in public schools and “to 
safeguard the health and well-being” of the nation’s chil. 
dren. Each State must spend at least ten per cent of its 
allotment to improve transportation, textbooks and 
school-health services within the State. Both public and 
nonpublic-school pupils would benefit. If a particular 
State is prohibited by law from disbursing Federal 
money in aid of nonpublic-school pupils, it must request 
the Federal Government to 
withhold a pro-rata share 
for direct _—_ distribution 
through nonpublic - school 
channels. In every case of a 
Federal expenditure for non- 
. public-school pupils, _ the 
= schools they attend must 
have their own equipment, 
e.g., their own school bus or 
clinical facilities, and must 
be approved by an appropriate State educational agency. 
Of the gross appropriation ($325,000,000) slightly more 
than one per cent would go to nonpublic-school children. 

The Thomas bill evades the nonpublic-school issue by 
“letting each State decide the matter for itself.” The in- 
justice of this provision is aggravated by the fact that 
Federal money is allocated to the States on the theory 
that every child in both public and nonpublic schools is 
to be a beneficiary of Federal aid. For example, New 
York has more than 400,000 pupils enrolled in Catholic 
nonpublic schools. The Thomas bill would give $5 for 
every one of them, a total of two million dollars. New 
York at best may spend a few dollars to improve the 
buses on which some nonpublic-school pupils ride. If, 
however, New York officials so decide, every penny of 
the two million dollars, given in account for the 400,000 
Catholic pupils, may be used for public-school pupils ex- 
clusively. That would represent an intolerable exploita- 
tion of the Catholic school system in that State. I should 
think that any Catholic parent, or, for that matter, any 
fair-minded person, would be fully justified in taking to 
task any Senator or Congressman who votes in favor 
of the Thomas bill. That raises the “show-down” question. 

As these lines are penned, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has under consideration a 
number of Federal-aid bills, including, of course, the 
Thomas and the McMahon-Johnson proposals. Chances 
are that before this article appears in print a bill will 
be reported to the Senate. Possibly it will have no guar- 
antee of any kind of aid for nonpublic-school pupils. 
Would it be reasonable for a person to oppose the whole 
bill? That is a very difficult question. An adequate an- 
swer would require a long essay. I venture an affirmative 
reply. I do so reluctantly, because no one likes to be put 
in what would appear to be a “dog-in-the-manger” posi- 
tion of “wanting a cut or nothing at all.” I think, how. 
ever, that the answer to this important question must be 
given in the light of facts and not merely on a hunch 
about the possible bad public relations which may result 
from an adamant stand. 
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The facts are: 1) If a bill excluding aid to nonpublic- 
schools pupils should be passed, the exclusion would be 
deliberate, not just an oversight; 2) it would be based 
on two assumptions: (a) that nonpublic schools have no 
right to public support for themselves or their pupils, 
and (b), even more basic, that the very existence of 
nonpublic schools stems from a “privilege” granted to 
parents who refuse to send their children to public 
schools—a privilege which government has no duty to 
help parents exercise; 3) it would represent a rejection 
of the compromise worked out practically in the Mc- 
Mahon-Johnson bill; 4) it would establish an unjust pre- 
cedent for Federal-aid bills to follow: 5) it would en- 
trench in American education the public-school organ- 
izations which are establishing their brand of so-called 
“non-sectarian ethical culture” as the official religion of 
the public school (see the January issue of the NEA 
Journal) . 

Of themselves these facts may not justify a vote against 
a bill for aid to public schools exclusively. Joined with 
one extremely important consideration, they do. It is a 
cumulative argument. The important consideration is 
this: 

During the next few years we shall see a great increase 
of local, State and Federal governmental activity in edu- 
cation, health and welfare. If government takes an im- 


Letters from 
Russian repatriates 





partial attitude toward both public and voluntary agen- 
cies, i.e., shows readiness to assist any agency that serves 
the public interest, this development is good. If, how- 
ever, government on any level adopts a doctrinaire policy 
that only public agencies in all three fields shall be 
eligible for tax funds, the development is bad. Under this 
latter policy, voluntary agencies will find it very difficult 
to keep pace with their publicly endowed competitors. 
If the policy is carried to its ultimate, e.g., denial of tax 
exemption, then private schools, hospitals and welfare 
agencies may be forced out of business. A doctrinaire 
policy in fields so directly associated with spiritual as 
well as physical welfare can have disastrous con- 
sequences. 

The Federal-aid measure will not be the only bad piece 
of social legislation on which Catholic citizens will have 
to pass a careful moral judgment. There may be a com- 
pulsory health-insurance bill without adequate provisions 
for aid to private hospitals; child-care bills with no aid 
for private welfare agencies, etc. In each case, the Cath- 
olic will have to consider two conflicting values: 1) the 
tangible, measurable health, education and welfare needs 
of people, and 2) the right (just and prudent) relation- 
ship of government to public and voluntary agencies. 
Opposition to an unjust Federal-aid bill may be the first 
step toward a right decision in other fields. 


VM. Averick (a pen name) is a missionary who spent a good 
many years in China. In this incident of the letters from 
beyond the Iron Curtain, he has wished only to present 

facts he could guarantee and let them 





Michael Averick 


tell their own story, without undue 
dressing-up or surmise. 





The dean of the Soviet Orthodox clergy was celebrating 
the departure service of the Eastern Church on a Shang- 
hai wharf. He was blessing the Soviet (ex-German) ship 
llitch and the people boarding it to take passage back 
to Soviet Siberia. A voice from the crowd interrupted 
him: “For God’s sake, don’t you see you are blessing 
them on the way to slavery?” There were stalwart Party 
men to handle this dissenter. But his cry was echoed in 
the hearts of the foreign colony of Shanghai. 

Soviet citizens in China had been invited by Moscow 
to come home after years of self-imposed exile. Bygones 
were to be bygones, and any former Russian, though ke 
may have been an enemy of the Bolshevik regime for 
years, was to have a chance to prove his new loyalty, to 
work for his native land. No one was forced to go. But 
some thousands, most of them ex-enemies of the com- 
munist State, chose to believe they were forgiven and to 
trust their future to the land of Bolshevism. We watched 
incredulously as the Jlitch kept plying steadily for several 
months between the Chinese ports and Nahodka, known 
as a prison port beyond Vladivostok. 

Why did even wealthy people sell their homes and 
businesses, pack up and go into what the majority of 
men consider a dread unknown? Some went in despera- 
tion: they saw no future at all in China; rather they saw 





a threat of coming vengeance from the advancing Reds 
if they should now disregard the invitation. Many went 
in a burst of enthusiasm—feigned in some, no doubt, or 
tempered in others by misgivings, but for the most part 
sincere. The Russian successes in the war, exaggerated 
in the Soviet press—the only paper most of them could 
read—fired a patriotism which had become all the more 
fervent because it had been dormant for decades. The 
number of the departees testifies to the efficiency of the 
propaganda that the Soviet Club and the Russian-language 
papers had poured into them. These exiled Russians 
allowed themselves to be convinced that they were for- 
given the ideological sins of the past, and that they would 
find a sincere welcome from a great fatherland in which 
they would have the opportunity to lead useful, satisfy- 
ing lives. 

The departing ones did not think it a scheme to rob 
them when the authorities offered them all the space they 
wanted in which to transport anything they had or could 
buy. Some took as many as fifty or sixty trunks, boxes 
of goods with every possible item, even of furniture, 
down to a piano. There were certain restrictions. These 
somehow awoke little apprehension. Books were not to 
be taken, except a few necessary technical volumes, and 
these were to be packed separately and passed through 
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a special censorship on arrival. One family wrapped its 
things in the local Soviet newspapers and then learned 
that no printed papers whatsoever could be used. So they 
had to unpack and start all over with plain wrapping- 
paper. Only a few photos could be taken, and those of 
one’s immediate family. Religious articles were to be 
left behind. 

Many of the foreigners in Shanghai were of the opin- 
ion that these new citizens would end up in labor camps, 
if not shot outright, and that the goods they had loaded 
onto the ships would go to make some commissar com- 
fortable. We expected no letters at all, or at least no 
honest ones. But we arranged codes with those who went, 
in case they might be able to write something. We said 
goodbye with the sad certainty that we could never meet 
again—as though we were closing dead men’s eyes. Then 
we waited with a dim hope that some word might slip 
back from the realm beyond. 

After some time letters did begin to trickle back, but 
not usually, it seemed, from those who had sworn they 
would write as soon as they had landed—we might hear 
from them months later from the Urals. Eagerly we 
sought the revealing signs. Rumors spread quickly 
through Shanghai of various terrible revelations read into 
the letters. I shall speak only of what I have read and 
not of what I was told someone else had heard from his 
friend’s cousin. A young man who had arranged to sign 
his letters in various ways so as to indicate how he 
found things in Russia used the form implying the worst 
possible disillusionment. He dared write in his letter that 
the people of Nahodka used to gather around the repat- 
riates, look at their clothes and goods and ask them why 
they had ever left a good and comfortable land. 

Soon we revised some of our preconceived ideas. 
People could write occasionally, and more than merely a 
dictated note. They were not robbed of their goods at 
once; they were not kept incommunicado in a concentra- 
tion camp. Letters bore different postmarks, most from 
villages in the Sverdlovsk territory in Western Siberia. 
Almost all were working, mainly as unskilled labor. 
Many were cutting timber, others doing heavy factory 
work for which they had no training. Some of the 
women, used to luxury in Shanghai, were doing hand- 
laundry. 

Practically every letter gave the impression that food 
was hard to get, and the writers were hungry. Most of 
them begged friends in Shanghai to send anything—food 
to eat or goods to trade for food. One couple reported 
that they had finally been settled in a little farm hut and 
the man had been given a teaching position, but that his 
salary was insufficient. Getting ready for the winter meant 
stocking up on potatoes and wood, they said, and while 
the wood question was solved, there were difficulties about 
the potatoes. 

One woman wrote at great length about the journey 
from the port of Nahodka to Sverdlovsk—sixteen days 
in a cattle-car. She and her companions went through 
important places only at night. Arrived at their destina- 
tion, they were put up in barracks—five families, num- 
bering fourteen persons, living in a room described as 
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“small and cozy.” This seemed like heaven after the trip, 
the writer said, but soon they got on each other’s nerves, 
In their district, she reported, one might live decently 
on one thousand rubles a month and could manage to 
make ends meet on eight or nine hundred. Later on jn 
the letter she casually mentioned that her husband was 
receiving 360 rubles a month, out of which they had to 
pay rent and various taxes, plus three per cent for child. 
lessless; so that only two hundred rubles were left. The 
things they brought along from Shanghai they had to 
sell to keep alive. Some days they had only potatoes 
(obviously the staff of life), tea and bread; but they 
could usually manage to get some sugar, margarine and 
vegetables as well. Meat, butter and fish were luxuries, 
The writer mentioned a few prices, current in the be. 
ginning of the year when they had the two hundred 
rubles a month to spend: black bread, 3.20 rubles a 
kilo; a liter of milk, 6r; but. 
ter, 64r; margarine, 34r; 
sugar, 13.5r; potatoes, 3r, 
On New Year’s day their 
meal consisted of herring 
and potatoes. On the Russian 
Christmas they had potato 
salad and an egg apiece, at 
four rubles each. For some 
reason they were without fuel 
on Christmas in the Siberian 
cold, though they were in the 
midst of pine woods. Possi- 
bly they were confined to barracks. The letter commented 
on their Christmas decorations: pine boughs hung 
throughout the room, with trees in every corner, but 
under the trees and on the table—nothing. 

This particular writer had arranged to use the name of 
a pious acquaintance, say Lucy, when she wanted to 
mention God; and the letters—I read five of hers—were 
sprinkled with such expressions as “all hope is in Lucy,” 
“Tell Lucy to remember us.” The only church she sav, 
she reported, was a small cemetery chapel, far off from 
the town; the town church had been turned into a cinema. 
Another correspondent, however, said he went to the 
cathedral at Sverdlovsk and was present at a beautiful 
service celebrated by a number of ministers, and that 
the choir sang beautifully. 

One of the things that mystified us in Shanghai was 
the fact that people who had taken several years’ supply 
of shoes or various other articles of clothing wrote back, 
asking us to send these items. At first it seemed evident 
that their baggage was being confiscated, but I do not 
believe the letters allow this conclusion. Most likely the 
people were selling or bartering their goods for food to 
keep alive; their first and most fervent plea to Shanghai 
was for food. Only one person—the type that would 
never admit she had made a mistake—gave the impres 
sion in a letter that she was perfectly satisfied and needed 
nothing. She boasted that in some respects she was bet 
ter off than in Shanghai. She could afford butter, for 
instance, a thing denied her in China. Another letter, to, 
struck a sincerely optimistic note: a boy of thirtees 
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wrote back after his first two weeks, enthusiastic about 
his new country, enjoying especially the free films shown 
the new arrivals every day. 

Nearly every one, of course, praised the climate—a 
relief from Shanghai—though one said: “The climate is 
fine, if only we had proper nourishment to enjoy it. 
Nature here is stern and cold, but there is a special beauty 
and glory in it—not like the people here; there is no 
redeeming quality in them.” 

There remains no doubt that these ex-Shanghailanders 
didn’t fit in with the people of today’s Russia—people of 
totally different education and experience, who had cut 
their lives according to the Soviet pattern. Of older peo- 
ple in Russia the new citizens speak very little; appar- 
ently they were not thrown in with them very much. One 
young couple, popular in Shanghai Soviet circles, wrote 
back that they felt lonely, had made no acquaintances, 
had no place to go. The mass of them are obviously kept 
together with their Shanghai acquaintances, living in 
barracks. Some, however, speak hopefully of getting their 
own rooms soon. 

The picture those once enthusiastic converts to Soviet- 
ism sent back in their correspondence is not very bright. 
Once enough of these letters had been received, the exo- 
dus from China stopped. There were to have been more 
repatriations in the spring, but the months went by with 
no further move in that direction. 

It would be interesting to see how many of the passen- 





gers on the /litch would come back, even to China, if 
ever the Iron Curtain were raised enough for them to 
squeeze under. Those who love liberty, who value their 
independence of mind and resent regimentation and in- 
tellectual dictation, are certainly sick of the controls, the 
spying, the censorship, the stupefying silence that is im- 
posed on them. But of the ordinary mortals, I am willing 
to believe that a large number would stay, in the convic- 
tion that they are better off at home, even though uncom- 
fortable, than unwanted in a foreign land. Many, per- 
haps, are really better off there—the alcoholics, for in- © 
stance, who kept sinking lower and lower in all-tolerant 
Shanghai. Now they are, no doubt, disciplined to work. 
The worn-out, over-age bar girls from the pleasure halls 
of Avenue Joffre may find greater satisfaction in doing 
even hand-laundry than in selling their affections. Decent 
families, too, have been driven to surrender to the Bol- 
sheviks by the selfish policy of the Western nations that 
have refused to open their doors to upright men and 
women who want only security and are willing te adopt 
another fatherland and serve it faithfully. There are still 
others who stand before the Iron Curtain and face the 
dilemma: surrender their souls or prepare for hardships 
and suffering. China does not want them, will not give 
them a chance at a decent livelihood and, in any case, 
cannot assure even her own people that they will not all 
be engulfed by the tide of Red communism in a few 
months’ time. 
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Christian thought 
becomes flabby 


Harold C. Gardiner 








Martha Foley knows her American fiction. She ought to, 
because she is the editor of the annual Best Short Stories 
of the Year. Across her desk every year stream hundreds 
of short stories to be selected for the honor. In addition, 
she reads scads of current novels. And what does Martha 
Foley think of the fiction of 1948? Or, more specifically, 
what does she think of the war fiction to which we were 
treated last year? She is “really frightened.” 

In the December, 1948 issue of the Survey Graphic, 
Miss Foley examines this output under the title “War 
Fiction—A Mirror for Americans.” She singles out the 
following books: The Naked and the Dead, by Norman 
Mailer; The Young Lions, by Irwin Shaw; The Gallery, 
by John Horne Burns; Mr. Roberts, by Thomas Heggen; 
Last of the Conquerors, by William Gardner Smith; and 
Tales of the South Pacific, by James A. Michener. From 
an examination of these books Miss Foley comes to the 
conclusion that something is definitely rotten with the 
American home, the American school and, to a great 
extent, the American churches. 

Miss Foley is rather lenient with the authors of these 
books. She nowhere questions their right to people their 
stories with the type of characters they do. Her point is 
rather that if an author can so easily whip up a gallery 
of such revolting characters, he is, by the very fact, pass- 
ing a mordant commentary on the society from which 
they spring. And what were the characters like? 

The characters, both enlisted men and officers, 
especially the officers, give the paramount impres- 
sion of stupendous, overpowering ignorance—good- 
natured, blundering ignorance, or vicious, cruel 
ignorance arising out of frustration, or ignorance 
arising out of conceit, but ignorance. . . . Back of the 
enlisted men, as their pre-war stories are given in 
flashbacks or in their conversations, in which ob- 
scenities are so repetitious as to become meaningless, 
lie lives in the United States replete with desperate, 
unhappy childhood, rough-and-tumble youth, broken 
homes, hard, back-breaking jobs, poverty, insecurity 
and an over-all sordid ugliness. 

All the fictional officers in these novels have presuma- 
bly been to school and to college. Miss Foley finds that 
the delineation of their character is an indictment of 
American education. She finds that “illiteracy and plain 
untutored savagery predominate even in [the] safe re- 
laxed moments” of these officer characters. They had 
apparently been taught nothing. 
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“And what an indictment the book-soldiers are of the 
American home!” continues Miss Foley. “True, these 
men are far from normal living . . . but when in conver. 
sations and reflections they remember their more nor. 
mal life at home it is sex and liquor that occupy them.” 

Nor is this all. Miss Foley finds that religion, “another 
of our mores [as she rather coyly names it] comes in 
for a beating.” In all the books under consideration, 
“the chief effect of religion seems to have been to give 
the men a profound contempt for it, if the reader is to 
judge by the lack of reverence and the constant and aban- 
doned profanity.” 

Despite the fact that authors frequently begin their 
stories by saying that any resemblances to living persons 
are purely coincidental, the books, in all probability, do 
reflect a widespread malaise in our social life. “The 
books have been read by a multitude,” Miss Foley re- 
minds us. “None has arisen to shout ‘But this cannot be 
true! There are no Americans like this!’ Their verity is 
recognized.” 

The books may be honest; the authors may be telling 
exactly what they experienced; they may be giving a true 
picture of the backgrounds of American life. The point 
is whether or not that background does not need a drastic 
cure, and whether or not it ought to be indiscriminantly 
read about before being cured. Miss Foley’s conclusions 
do give anybody interested in American fiction and the 
society it mirrors ground for very sober thought. 

But there is still another growing phenomenon in 
American literary life which likewise gives ground for 
sober thought. Having used Miss Foley’s remarks as an 
introduction, I’d like to go on and discuss this further 
development. 

What Miss Foley is saying throughout her long ar- 
ticle is simply that the standard values of Christianity 
have broken down in American life, at least in so far as 
that life is faithfully portrayed in the war novels. I think 
that the breakdown of Christian values is becoming more 
and more evident, not only among our novelists but also 
among our critics. Here are two exhibits of this trend. 

The first has to do with the good old Christian con- 
cept of “an occasion of sin.” This phrase and the reality 
for which it stands simply have no meaning today for 
scores of our critics and reviewers. To them it smacks 
of some obscure ecclesiastical jargon that might have 
been familiar to the medieval ear but which grates upon 
the democratic eardrum that is attuned only to “free- 
dom.” If a book tells the truth, say these critics, then 
that truth ought to be put in the hands of everyone. For, 
after all, we have a right to know the truth. This is a 
neat catch-phrase, but it does not make the distinction 
that not all truths are always morally suitable for all, 
totally irrespective of circumstances. 
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This carelessness in exposing the immature, whether 
through age or development, to truths that would be here 
and now dangerous to them received a startling expres- 
sion in a letter (December 20) by the New York Times 
reviewer, Orville Prescott. 

Mr. Prescott was answering a query whether he would 
put The Naked and the Dead into the hands of “a teen- 
age daughter.” By implication he says yes, and for this 
reason : 

I think she would react to the book in one of two 

ways. Either she would dislike it intensely and read 

only a little; or she would become absorbed in its 
terrible picture of war and read it all. In either case, 

| don’t think that the obscenities, after their first 

shock, would matter much. . . . Our daughters have 

to live in this world. . . . They might well begin by 

deciding not to be the kind of women Mr. Mailer’s 

soldiers talked about with such enthusiasm. 
This, of course, is the old argument: literature is (among 
other things) a preparation for life. It is much better 
to meet the vulgarities of life more or less antiseptically 
in books than to run into them headlong and unprepared 
in reality. 

But, by the tenets of Christian morality, this is dubious 
reasoning. First, it suggests that the end justifies the 
means. It is clear that if a teen-age girl (or boy, for that 
matter) gets “absorbed” in “obscenities,” the inherent 
danger cannot be jusified by the will-o-the-wisp hope that 
it will all work out happily in the end. 

Further, such reasoning does not make the necessary 
distinction between occasions of sin that can be avoided 
and those that cannot. To be sure, all of us rub shoulders 
with the world and face some of its sordid side, but that 
is simply because such contact cannot be avoided. To 
leap from this fact to an approach that voluntarily puts 
the reader in a position of jeopardy is certainly the far 
end of the pendulum-swing from the strict Christian 
morality our grandfathers and grandmothers knew. 

The second indication of the fact that critics of today 
have not held on to some fundamental Christian con- 
cepts came out in a review of Graham Greene’s The Heart 
of the Matter, which appeared in the New Yorker for 
July 17, 1948. Mr. George Orwell reviewed the book in 
a tone that can be called nothing else than snide. In the 
course of his ungenerous remarks, he says: “It is as- 
sumed in The Heart of the Matter, and in most of Mr. 
Greene’s other books, that no one outside the Catholic 
Church has the most elementary knowledge of Christian 
doctrine.” 

Mr. Orwell is obviously saying that he has a knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine, and yet at least twice in his 
long review he manifests ignorance of it. He states, for 
example, “The central idea of the book is that it is 
better, spiritually higher, to be an erring Catholic than 
a virtuous pagan.” To put aside for the moment the 
question of whether or not it is possible for a pagan to 
be virtuous (and it is Christian doctrine that a pagan 
cannot be virtuous for a long time without God’s grace), 
it would probably come as a shock to Mr. Orwell to hear 
that it is better to be an erring Catholic than a virtuous 
pagan. The erring Catholic is not, in his error, a better 


man, but he is in a better position. And his position is 
better precisely because he still retains his faith, without 
which St. Paul, who did know Christianity, says there is 
no salvation. 

Again, Mr. Orwell condemns what he thinks is 
Greene’s “sinister suggestion that ordinary human de- 
cency is of no value.” Once again, Christian doctrine says 
that ordinary human decency is of no value for any 
supernatural end if it is not also a decency elevated by 
grace. The mere humanitarian will never, by his mere 
decent human life, attain to the kingdom of Heaven. And 
this point, of course, is one of the recurrent themes in 
Greene’s works. He comes back frequently to a consid- 
eration of the emptiness, in a supernatural sense, of 
many’ lives that seem to the human eye just and con- 
siderate and fully civilized, yet which, for all their good 
qualities, seem to be spiritual neuters. Against them he 
balances and considers and analyzes poor souls that have 
fallen gravely but who, for all that, still have the root 
of salvation, faith, in them, waiting for a fresh watering 
by God’s grace. 

These misconceptions on the part of Mr. Orwell are, 
I think, symptomatic of the attitude of many a modern 
reviewer or critic. The non-Catholic world, to a large ex- 
tent, is still fairly conversant with the terminology of 
Christianity, but it is a knowledge that veers more and 
more into nominalism. 

Both Mr. Orwell and Elizabeth Hardwick, writing for 
the Partisan Review for August, labor under the miscon- 
ception that Greene and other Catholic authors are “in 
love with sin.” This again I feel to be an indication of 
the weakening of Christian concepts. Certainly, there is 
a confusion here between the authors’ concern with sin 
and love for the sinner, and attraction for the sin itself. 
From the viewpoint of these critics, it would be perfectly 
possible (and I hope I do not sound irreverent) to dis- 
tort Our Divine Lord’s deep love for the sinner, as mani- 
fest on almost every page of the Gospel story, into “a 
love for sin.” It is strange how often the modern nom- 
inalism in Christianity veers directly back to a re- 
crudescence of Puritanism. 

And here we meet a strange paradox: Puritanism in 
the intellectual, the conceptual, approach to literature; 
yet imprudence in the practical distribution of books. 
Severity on the one hand, carelessness on the other. It 
begins to appear that sane realists, who avoid prudish- 
ness about subject-matter while safeguarding prudence 
with regard to the audience for whom the subject-matter 
is proper, pitch their tents more and more permanently 
among the few Catholic critics who address themselves 
to the problem. 

Our definite need is more such critics. A valuable serv- 
ice not only to contemporary letters but to the society 
mirrored in those letters can be given by those who have 
kept not merely the nomenclature of Christianity, but a 
firm grasp on its reality. This, balanced by practical 
prudence with respect to an audience, can go far toward 
elevating the literary scene and preventing people like 
Miss Foley from being “frightened” when she con- 
templates it. 
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AGONIES 


are endured by us every time we have 
to decide what to put in an educational 
advertisement—whether simply to give 
a list of all Sheed and Ward books 
now being used in schools and colleges 
(too dull, and come to think of it, too 
long), whether to concentrate on one 
or two new books and forget all the 
rest. .. . The usual compromise hav- 
ing been reached, we proceed: 


Taking religion first, THE MASS 
IN SLOW MOTION, by Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox ($2.50), taught its original 
audience of school-girls to really love 
the Mass: it is now teaching the stud- 
ents at at least one major seminary 
to preach about it: we commend it to 
all educators with all our hearts. THE 
FAITH MAKES SENSE, by John 
Carmel Heenan ($3.00), is first-rate 
apologetics written in the form of let- 
ters from a priest to a niece of his 
who is engaged to an agnostic and 
having plenty of trouble trying to ex- 
plain her Faith to him. And need we 
remind you of F. J. Sheed’s THEOL- 
OGY AND SANITY ($3.00), which 


is being used in an increasing number 


of college religion courses? No, prob- 
ably not. 
Many literature classes will be 


thankful to Margaret Williams, whose 
WORD-HOARD: A Treasury of Old 
English Literature ($4.25) is now be- 
ing followed by GLEE-WOOD: A 
Treasury of Middle English Literature 
($5.00, March 3lst). Between them, 
these two books take a student up to 
the point where English is modern 
enough to be easily read, and take him 
comfortably. In each book Mother 
Williams has put the selections of 
prose and poetry into modern English, 
losing neither the spirit nor the metre 
of the original, and giving the back- 
ground of the world in which it was 
written, and what is known about the 
author. Robert Farren’s HOW TO 
ENJOY POETRY ($3.00) will give 
even students who would rather not 
know an idea of the delight to be 
found in verse, and teach them the 
theory of verse, not only painlessly, 
but pleasantly. In IMMORTAL 
DIAMOND: Studies in Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins, edited by Norman Wey- 
and, S.J. ($5.00, March 24th), eleven 
Jesuits look at Hopkins and his poetry 
from eleven points of view: an indis- 
pensable book for students of the 
development of modern verse. 


There’s a new book by Christopher 
Dawson coming on March Ist, RELI- 
GION AND CULTURE ($2.75), 
made up of the Gifford Lectures for 
1947: particulars of this or any other 
of our books you are interested in, on 
request. For a quick reply write to 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





Books 








Nine on teaching 


First, an autobiography, Wandering 
Scholar, by M. J. Bonn (Day. $5), 
which is perfectly characterized by its 
title. Born in Germany of an Austrian 
mother, the author took his doctor’s 
degree at Munich under Lujo Bren- 
tano, spent a year at the University of 
Vienna, another at the London School 
of Economics, and then launched out 
on his wanderings. He spent some years 
in Ireland writing two bulky volumes 
on English Colonization in Ireland— 
telling, among other things, why it 
failed; then traveled through British 
South Africa and German South West 
Africa, studying the interpenetration of 
native life by Western capitalism in the 
one case and the colonial problem in 
the other. Returning to Munich, he was 
principal of the College of Commerce 
from 1910 to 1914. In the latter year 
he came to the United States as visiting 
professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, went the following year to the 
University of Wisconsin as Carl Schurz 
professor, then to Cornell to occupy the 
Jacob Schiff chair of German culture. 

When the United States declared war 
on Germany in 1917, Bonn returned to 
Germany, took part in the negotiations 
at Versailles, became secretary to the 
German Chancellor on the reparation 
question, returned to his administrative 
work in education; but on the advent 
of Hitler to power, he was forced out 
of his rectorship and became a Jewish 
exile in London, where he took out 
English citizenship. 

The Wandering Scholar is valuable 
for its intimate knowledge of world af- 
fairs. The final chapter, “The Guardian- 
ship of the Western World,” sums up 
his views of U.S. opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in the present world situ- 
ation. Of his varied association with 
students in higher institutions of learn- 
ing in many parts of the world, he says: 
“TI tried to teach them how to think, 
not merely what to know, and they usu- 
ally resented it.” 

A particular world problem is elabo- 
rated in The Rescue of Science and 
Learning, by Stephen Duggan and 
Betty Drury (Macmillan. $3). It is the 
story of the labors and success of the 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Dis- 
placed Foreign Scholars, of which Dr. 
Duggan was chairman. The Committee 
aided a total of 335 scholars, fourteen 
of whom found places in Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Practically all 
the displaced scholars were from Ger- 
many. The report begins with their 
exodus from their homelard, compares 
their condition before and after the de- 
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For the Catholic Teacher 


Catechism Stories 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
Large collection of over 700 apt 
classroom anecdotes toe accompany the 
Baltimore Cathechism. $3.50 


Twelve and After 
A BOOK OF TEACHER’S MATERIAL 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
OF OLDER CHILDREN 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
“This book brings method and an 
ideal into teaching. Heartily to be 
recommended.” —The Universe. 


Religious Teaching of 
Young Children 


By S. N. D. $2.25 


Modern Thomistic Philosophy 
By R. P. Phillips, D.D. 
“The author has admirably achieved 
his purpose in a book which is co- 
herent, clear and interesting, and a 
valuable addition to the literature in 
English on the subject.”—The Catho- 
lic Herald. 2 vols. $7.50 


A History of Philosophy, 
Volume 1: Greece and Rome 


By F. A. Copleston, S.J. 
Designed to be a standard historical 
textbook for all Christian students of 
philosophy. ‘The work is more suc- 
cessful than any comparable Catholic 
text in English and provides a read- 
able and reliable key to the teachings 
of the ancient philosophers.””—Com- 
monweal, 

Coming Soon: Volume 2: 

AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS 


By Rev. Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap. 
Presents as completely as possible the 
application of theory to practice both 
in the subject matter of First Prin- 
ciples and in the treatment of the 
Commandments and the —— 


Handbook of Medical Ethics 


By Rev. S. A. Larochelle and 
C. T. Fink, M.D. 
Priests, doctors, nurses, and all those 
in preparation for these careers will 
find this a valuable and authoritative 
book for quick reference in _per- 
plexing cases. $1.75 


The Spiritual Life 


A TREATISE ON ASCETICAL AND 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 
By Rev. Adolphe Tanquerey, 
S.S., D.C. 
$4.50 


e., De 
Second and revised edition. 


Manuale Theologiae 
Dogmaticae 


By Canonicus J. M. Herve, §.Th.Dr. 
4 vols. $13.00 


Summa Theologiae Moralis 
By A. Schmitt, S.J. and 
H. Noldin, S.J. 
3 vols. 


$10.50 





At your bookstore or from 
NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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parture, describes what part they took 
in the war effort and then details the 
object of the Emergency Committee, 
how it went about its job and with what 
results. The Committee’s objective was 
“tg save the scholarship and research 
ability of the scholars driven out of the 
universities of Europe by the Nazi fury 
and also to serve learning and educa- 
tion in the United States.” Toward the 
close of the volume a chapter is de- 
yoted to statements by rescued scholars 
about their experiences in the Ameri- 
can educational world, and another 
chapter carries the comments of uni- 
versity officials on their experiences 
with the displaced scholars in their 
American environment. 

It is to be hoped that this report of 
the Emergency Committee will en- 
courage the National Catholic War Re- 
lief Services to publish an account of 
its fine work—at much less cost—in 
aiding displaced scholars in Italy, Aus- 
tria and Germany. That work is still 
going on; it is even more significant 
than the objective achievement of Dr. 
Duggan’s group. 

The attempt to write popular his- 
tories of universities has the initial dif- 
fculty that seldom is the popularizer 
enough of a scholar to give the result 
respectability. That is why the first 
two volumes in the Dutton series—Col- 
umbia, Colossus on the Hudson, by 
Horace Coon (1947) and the more re- 
cent Michigan: The Story of the Uni- 
versity, by Kent Sagendorph (Dutton. 
$4.50)—have not been historical suc- 
cesses, however much they may have 
tickled (with their titbits of fact and 
fancy) the palates of their respective 
alumni. The author of Michigan even 
tries to upset, with a gay piece of 
sophistry, what the university officials 
themselves, after many a dodge and 
delay, were finally forced to acknow- 
ledge: that the university’s foundation 
goes back to 1817, instead of 1837, and 
that its founders were a priest, a minis- 
ter, a statesman and a politician. 

Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy (Harper. $3.75) is the Report 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, originally published, 
beginning last January, by the U. S. 
Govemment Printing Office in six 
separate parts. All Harper & Bros. have 
done is to bind the six parts together. 
There isn’t even consecutive pagination. 
But since the Report is no longer avail- 
able from the Government, you have to 
buy the higher-priced bound volume. 
Fortunately people are still vigorously 
debating this Report; and lots of them 
don’t agree with some of its major 
recommendations—which is also for- 
tunate; for the Report combines some 
excellent proposals to help more of our 
qualified youth get a college and uni- 
Yersity education, along with a very 
objectionable educational philosophy, a 


low-standard aim for future American 
higher education and a number of ill- 
advised and discriminatory proposals 
for stifling private higher education in 
favor of a completely state-controlled 
system. If we don’t make our opposing 
voices heard in the right places, heard 
insistently, this Report has a chance of 
becoming educational law. Freedom of 
education would soon be abolished, and 
with it our other freedoms. It’s as 
serious as that! Readers of the volume 
should not miss the “Statement of Dis- 
sent” by the two Catholic members of 
the Commission, which is attached to 
Volume Five: Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, pp. 65-68. 





Two serious volumes that aim at 
helping to improve administrative and 
teaching procedures in American edu- 
cation have recently come from the 
American Council on Education: War- 
time College Training Programs of the 
Armed Services and Educational Les- 
sons from Wartime Training (each $3). 
The assumption of these two studies is 
that the vast emergency training pro- 
gram of World War II employed meth- 
ods and achieved results that are bound 
to be of interest to organized education 
at all levels. Principal areas studied in 
the second of these two books were the 
finding and utilizing of human talents, 
the training of adult illiterates, health 
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New Herder Publication 


SECOND LATIN 





CORA CARROLL SCANLON, A.M. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 


and 


CHARLES L. SCANLON, A.M. 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
$3.50 


Tus second-year Latin course is intended for students who 
can devote only two years to the study of Latin and who must be 
prepared to read intelligently Latin textbooks of philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and canon law. The vocabularies, word studies, exercises, and 
connected passages have been selected with this practical purpose 
in mind. The first half of the book is based on philosophical texts; 
the second half is drawn from works of theology and from the 
Code of Canon Law. A vocabulary of 3,000 words at the end of 
the volume serves the purpose of a concise dictionary. 


This new course supposes the previous study of the authors’ 
Latin Grammar: Grammar, Vocabularies, and Exercises in Prep- 
aration for the Reading of the Missal and Breviary ($3.00), now 


in its fourth printing. 


15 & 17 South Broadway 





Order from your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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are endured by us every time we have 
to decide what to put in an educational 
advertisement—whether simply to give 
a list of all Sheed and Ward books 
now being used in schools and colleges 
(too dull, and come to think of it, too 
long), whether to concentrate on one 
or two new books and forget all the 
rest. .. . The usual compromise hav- 
ing been reached, we proceed: 


Taking religion first, THE MASS 
IN SLOW MOTION, by Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox ($2.50), taught its original 
audience of school-girls to really love 
the Mass: it is now teaching the stud- 
ents at at least one major seminary 
to preach about it: we commend it to 
all educators with all our hearts. THE 
FAITH MAKES SENSE, by John 
Carmel Heenan ($3.00), is first-rate 
apologetics written in the form of let- 
ters from a priest to a niece of his 
who is engaged to an agnostic and 
having plenty of trouble trying to ex- 
plain her Faith to him. And need we 
remind you of F. J. Sheed’s THEOL- 
OGY AND SANITY ($3.00), which 
is being used in an increasing number 


of college religion courses? No, prob- 
ably not. 
Many literature classes will be 


thankful to Margaret Williams, whose 
WORD-HOARD: A Treasury of Old 
English Literature ($4.25) is now be- 
ing followed by GLEE-WOOD: A 
Treasury of Middle English Literature 
($5.00, March 3lst). Between them, 
these two books take a student up to 
the point where English is modern 
enough to be easily read, and take him 
comfortably. In each book Mother 
Williams has put the selections of 
prose and poetry into modern English, 
losing neither the spirit nor the metre 
of the original, and giving the back- 
ground of the world in which it was 
written, and what is known about the 
author. Robert Farren’s HOW TO 
ENJOY POETRY ($3.00) will give 
even students who would rather not 
know an idea of the delight to be 
found in verse, and teach them the 
theory of verse, not only painlessly, 
but pleasantly. In IMMORTAL 
DIAMOND): Studies in Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins, edited by Norman Wey- 
and, S.J. ($5. 00, March 24th), eleven 
Jesuits look at Hopkins and his poetry 
from eleven points of view: an indis- 
pensable book for students of the 
development of modern verse. 


There’s a new book by Christopher 
Dawson coming on March lst, RELI- 
GION AND CULTURE ($2.75), 
made up of the Gifford Lectures for 
1947: particulars of this or any other 
of our books you are interested in, on 
request. For a quick reply write to 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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Nine on teaching 


First, an autobiography, Wandering 
Scholar, by M. J. Bonn (Day. $5), 
which is perfectly characterized by its 
title. Born in Germany of an Austrian 
mother, the author took his doctor’s 
degree at Munich under Lujo Bren- 
tano, spent a year at the University of 
Vienna, another at the London School 
of Economics, and then launched out 
on his wanderings. He spent some years 
in Ireland writing two bulky volumes 
on English Colonization in Ireland— 
telling, among other things, why it 
failed; then traveled through British 
South Africa and German South West 
Africa, studying the interpenetration of 
native life by Western capitalism in the 
one case and the colonial problem in 
the other. Returning to Munich, he was 
principal of the College of Commerce 
from 1910 to 1914. In the latter year 
he came to the United States as visiting 
professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, went the following year to the 
University of Wisconsin as Carl Schurz 
professor, then to Cornell to occupy the 
Jacob Schiff chair of German culture. 

When the United States declared war 
on Germany in 1917, Bonn returned to 
Germany, took part in the negotiations 
at Versailles, became secretary to the 
German Chancellor on the reparation 
question, returned to his administrative 
work in education; but on the advent 
of Hitler to power, he was forced out 
of his rectorship and became a Jewish 
exile in London, where he took out 
English citizenship. 

The Wandering Scholar is valuable 
for its intimate knowledge of world af- 
fairs. The final chapter, “The Guardian- 
ship of the Western World,” sums up 
his views of U.S. opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities in the present world situ- 
ation. Of his varied association with 
students in higher institutions of learn- 
ing in many parts of the world, he says: 
“I tried to teach them how to think, 
not merely what to know, and they usu- 
ally resented it.” 

A particular world problem is elabo- 
rated in The Rescue of Science and 
Learning, by Stephen Duggan and 
Betty Drury (Macmillan. $3). It is the 
story of the labors and success of the 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Dis- 
placed Foreign Scholars, of which Dr. 
Duggan was chairman. The Committee 
aided a total of 335 scholars, fourteen 
of whom found places in Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Practically all 
the displaced scholars were from Ger- 
many. The report begins with their 
exodus from their homelard, compares 
their condition before and after the de- 
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SERRE EEE EE 
For the Catholic Teacher 


Catechism Stories 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
Large collection of over 700 apt 
classroom anecdotes to a the 
Baltimore Cathechism. 


Twelve and After 
A BOOK OF TEACHER’S MATERIAL 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
OF OLDER CHILDREN 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
“This book brings method and an 
ideal into teaching. Heartily to be 
recommended.”—The Universe. 


Religious Teaching of 
Young Children 


By S. N. D. $2.25 


Modern Thomistic Philosophy 
By R. P. Phillips, D.D. 
“The author has admirably achieved 
his purpose in a book which is co- 
herent, clear and interesting, and a 
valuable addition to the literature in 
English on the subject.”—The Catho- 
lic Herald. 2 vols. $7.50 


A History of Philosophy, 
Volume 1: Greece and Rome 


By F. A. Copleston, S.J. 
Designed to be a standard historical 
textbook for all Christian students of 
philosophy. ‘The work is more suc- 
cessful than any comparable Catholic 
text in English and provides a read- 
able and reliable key to the teachings 
of the ancient philosophers.”—Com- 
monweal, 

Coming Soon: Volume 2: 

AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS 


By Rev. Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap. 
Presents as completely as ible the 
application of theory to practice both 
in the subject matter of First Prin- 
ciples and in the treatment of the 
Commandments and the —— 


Handbook if Medical Ethics 


By Rev. S. A. — and 
Cc. ‘. Fink, M. 





Priests, doctors, nurses, and all those 
in preparation for these careers will 
find this a valuable and authoritative 
book for quick reference in _per- 
plexing cases. $1. 


The Spiritual Life 


A TREATISE ON ASCETICAL AND 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 
By Rev. Adolphe Tanquerey, 


Se ek en ee ee ek en 


S.S., D.C. 
Second and revised edition. $4.50 


Manuale Theologiae 


Dogmaticae 
By Canonicus J. M. Herve, S.Th.Dr. 
4 vols. $13.00 


Summa Theologiae Moralis 
By A. Schmitt, S.J. and 
H. Noldin, S.J. 
3 vols. 


$10.50 
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At your bookstore or from 
NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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parture, describes what part they took 
in the war effort and then details the 
object of the Emergency Committee, 
how it went about its job and with what 
results. The Committee’s objective was 
“tg save the scholarship and research 
ability of the scholars driven out of the 
universities of Europe by the Nazi fury 
and also to serve learning and educa- 
tion in the United States.” Toward the 
close of the volume a chapter is de- 
yoted to statements by rescued scholars 
sbout their experiences in the Ameri- 
can educational world, and another 
chapter carries the comments of uni- 
versity officials on their experiences 
with the displaced scholars in their 
American environment. 

It is to be hoped that this report of 
the Emergency Committee will en- 
courage the National Catholic War Re- 
lief Services to publish an account of 
its fine work—at much less cost—in 
aiding displaced scholars in Italy, Aus- 
tria and Germany. That work is still 
going on; it is even more significant 
than the objective achievement of Dr. 
Duggan’s group. 

The attempt to write popular his- 
tories of universities has the initial dif- 
fculty that seldom is the popularizer 
enough of a scholar to give the result 
respectability. That is why the first 
two volumes in the Dutton series—Col- 
umbia, Colossus on the Hudson, by 
Horace Coon (1947) and the more re- 
cent Michigan: The Story of the Uni- 
versity, by Kent Sagendorph (Dutton. 
$4.50)—have not been historical suc- 
cesses, however much they may have 
tickled (with their titbits of fact and 
fancy) the palates of their respective 
alumni. The author of Michigan even 
tries to upset, with a gay piece of 
sophistry, what the university officials 
themselves, after many a dodge and 
delay, were finally forced to acknow- 
ledge: that the university’s foundation 
goes back to 1817, instead of 1837, and 
that its founders were a priest, a minis- 
ter, a statesman and a politician. 

Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy (Harper. $3.75) is the Report 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, originally published, 
beginning last January, by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office in six 
separate parts. All Harper & Bros. have 
done is to bind the six parts together. 
There isn’t even consecutive pagination. 
But since the Report is no longer avail- 
able from the Government, you have to 
buy the higher-priced bound volume. 
Fortunately people are still vigorously 
debating this Report; and lots of them 
don’t agree with some of its major 
Tecommendations—which is also for- 
tunate; for the Report combines some 
excellent proposals to help more of our 
qualified youth get a college and uni- 
versity education, along with a very 
objectionable educational philosophy, a 


low-standard aim for future American 
higher education and a number of ill- 
advised and discriminatory proposals 
for stifling private higher education in 
favor of a completely state-controlled 
system. If we don’t make our opposing 
voices heard in the right places, heard 
insistently, this Report has a chance of 
becoming educational law. Freedom of 
education would soon be abolished, and 
with it our other freedoms. It’s as 
serious as that! Readers of the volume 
should not miss the “Statement of Dis- 
sent” by the two Catholic members of 
the Commission, which is attached to 
Volume Five: Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, pp. 65-68. 


Two serious volumes that aim at 
helping to improve administrative and 
teaching procedures in American edu- 
cation have recently come from the 
American Council on Education: War- 
time College Training Programs of the 
Armed Services and Educational Les- 
sons from Wartime Training (each $3). 
The assumption of these two studies is 
that the vast emergency training pro- 
gram of World War II employed meth- 
ods and achieved results that are bound 
to be of interest to organized education 
at all levels. Principal areas studied in 
the second of these two books were the 
finding and utilizing of human talents, 
the training of adult illiterates, health 





New Herder Publication 


SECOND LATIN 


by 





CORA CARROLL SCANLON, A.M. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 


and 


CHARLES L. SCANLON, A.M. 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
$3.50 


Tus second-year Latin course is intended for students who 
can devote only two years to the study of Latin and who must be 
prepared to read intelligently Latin textbooks of philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and canon law. The vocabularies, word studies, exercises, and 
connected passages have been selected with this practical purpose 
in mind. The first half of the book is based on philosophical texts; 
the second half is drawn from works of theology and from the 
Code of Canon Law. A vocabulary of 3,000 words at the end of 
the volume serves the purpose of a concise dictionary. 


This new course supposes the previous study of the authors’ 
Latin Grammar: Grammar, Vocabularies, and Exercises in Prep- 
aration for the Reading of the Missal and Breviary ($3.00), now 
in its fourth printing. 


Order from your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


presents 


An Audio-Visual Filmstrip in Full Color 


"HAIL MARY" 


Rosary Meditations 





Produced under the direction of 

The Sisters of the Third Order Regular 
of St. Francis 
OF ALLEGANY, N. Y. 
Written and Narrated by 
Mother Mary Clarita, O.S.F., B.A. 
Eng ng ig ER ys 
berheed Res: 


69 Frame Film + 4—12” Record Album..... $15 





also... 


"SAINTS and SANCTITY™ 


rame Flimstrip in full color with 2—12’ Ree- 
i. Lives of the Saints explained in teen- 
age —_ Text by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrenee 
B. Casey. Directed by Rev. Michael J. Quinn. 


ae ee eS ar $12.50 
Viewlex AP-2C Projector $67, case $7.45 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
“Producers for the Catholic Church” 
149 BLEECKER STREET 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


























The Psychology of the 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 


By L. A. Averill, State Teachers 
College, Worcester. 1949. 460 pp. 
$4.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING 


By A. D. Woodruff, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Second Edition, 1948. 286 
pp. $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


By J. B. Stroud, State University 
of Iowa. 1946. 664 pp. $4.00 


STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


AND EDUCATION 


By H. E. Garrett, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Third Edition, 1947. 476 pp. 
$4.00 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


By J. L. Mursell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1947. 
450 pp. $4.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

















and physical-fitness programs, curricu- 
lar objectives, audio-visual aids to 
learning, special textbooks and manu- 
als, off-duty study, vocational training. 
It will be necessary to report the find- 
ings of the studies more at length. 
Here it will suffice to call attention to 
the volumes and say that their signi- 
ficance for improving educational poli- 
cies and procedures is all that their 
authors claim for them. 

Two books in conclusion. One is 
Your Part in Your Child's Education, 
by Bess B. Lane (Dutton. $2.50), which 
has as subtitle “An Activity Program 
for Parents.” It deals with parents’ 
associations of various kinds, always in 
conjunction with the public school. The 
genesis of parental groups, the different 
types, steps in the organizing process, 
characteristics of these formed groups 
—these are the main heads of develop- 
ment in the volume. But a feature is 
the richness of practical measures sug- 
gested to ensure life and value to such 
associations. Pastors and principals of 
our parochial schools will find valuable 
material for their own parent-teacher 
associations. 

Lastly, there’s a novel, The Hickory 
Stick, by Virgil Scott (Morrow. $3.95). 
The thesis is the deadening effect of the 
teacher’s trade in small-town schools. 
Shenkton, Ohio, is the locale; Doug 
Harris and his wife are the chief char- 
acters in the plot. Amid a good deal 
of profanity, fornication, low-level con- 
versation, the author succeeds in giving 
a pretty vivid picture of the wretched 
sort of existence a small-town teacher 
must eke out; how he must trade with 
the people who form the local board, 
how his religious affiliations count for 
or against him, how in the end he must 
make a choice between his job and his 
marriage, career and end as a man. 
The story is the story of how Doug 
Harris faced this challenge and this 
decision. People of Ohio ought either 
to clean up the public-school system 
(maybe it isn’t only Ohio!) or sue the 
author for libel; for it isn’t a nice 
picture, not nice people, not decent con- 
ditions, not decent anything—well, 
scarcely. And a lot of it has the note 
of verisimilitude. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


Putting on the new man 





TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST: On 
the Christian Attitude of Mind 





By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Longmans, 
Green. 406p. $4.50 


The publication of an English transla- 
tion of Dr. von Hildebrand’s book, 
which had such an unusual success in 
Europe, may well be called a literary 
event. First published (1940) in Switz- 
erland in German, the work had to ap- 
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GIVE US 
Another 





Guidance Clinic 


demanded the nearly 200 Sisters who 
were at Loretto's breeze-swept, moun- 
tain-view campus last August. In re. 
sponse, a third annual Clinic on moral 
principles and the techniques of guid. 
ance will be held for those who coun. 
sel young people in the grades, high 
school, college, schoo! of nursing, or 
novitiate. 


August 17—23 





at 


LORETTO HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


DENVER, COLORADO 








and 
a second 


WORKSHOP 


in Catholic 
Higher Education 
for Women 


said the college people enthusiastically. 
This year's program has been drawn up 
by a committee of Catholic women's 
college administrators representing 
seven different teaching communities. 


Send for folder. 
August 24—30 







AVAILABLE! 
All 1948 Workshop 
papers ... $2 
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r under a pseudonym because von 
Hildebrand, in his uncompromising 
fight against the nazi ideology, had to 
flee from Vienna when Hitler broke 
into Austria. All his books were con- 
fscated by the Gestapo, so a Swiss pub- 
lisher edited Transformation in Christ, 
not under von Hildebrand’s name, but 
crediting a non-existent Peter Ott as 
author. The pseudonym was never rec- 
ognized by the Gestapo; so the author 
was able to carry his strengthening and 
illuminating message to countless Ger- 
man and Austrian Catholics during the 
dark times of the Hitler oppression. 
The book had to be reprinted several 
times, and definitely became part of 
that small but illustrious “literature of 
resistance” which is not yet very well 
known in this country. 

The success of Transformation in 
Christ is quite understandable, since it 
is something unusual in character 
among our many devotional books— 
not just another collection of pious ex- 
hortations but a most penetrating and 
clarifying analysis of Christian moral- 
ity. It is the morality of the Gospel and 
of the saints, the morality embodied in 
the liturgy which is unfolded here in 
its splendor, greatness and inexhaust- 
ible richness, though the analysis is not 
theological in character. The Introduc- 
tion clearly states: “The theological 
foundations and dogmatic presupposi- 
tions ... will be taken for granted.” 

This is the work of a philosopher 
who is in an emphatic way a Christian 
philosopher, one who makes it his pur- 
pose to analyze the special and dis- 
tinguishing qualities of Christian vir- 
tues which, though they are fruits of 
the mysterious and hidden life of grace 
and cannot become real unless grace 
operates in the soul, are nevertheless 
realities “visible” to the eyes of the 
mind. The supernatural character of 
Christian morality is not only fully ac- 
cepted; it is most emphatically stressed. 

But the book’s special topic is the 
realization of that supernatural life in 
the concrete human being, the “treasure 
yielded by a life in Christ, the under- 
standing of which may reveal the in- 
trinsic, the qualitative newness of su- 
pematural morality.” “Put on the new 
man, who according to God is created 
in justice and holiness of truth.” This 
opening quotation from St. Paul’s let- 
ter to the Ephesians is the all-permeat- 
ing leitmotif of the book. 

Transformation in Christ has some- 
times been called a new Imitation of 
Christ. 1 doubt whether that compari- 
son is precise. As far as the extraordi- 
nary profundity of the book is con- 
cerned, it may be acceptable. For the 
est, however, there is a marked differ- 
ence in approach between these two 
works. In the famous classic of Thomas 
4 Kempis there is a certain trend of 
Tesignation. It is written for people who 


feel called to retire from the world and 
who have no use for its plenitude. In 
the book of the layman von Hildebrand 
we have a picture of Christian life as it 
can be lived in its full vigor, with the 
help of grace, within the “world” and 
by people of all vocations. This in no 
way means that Christian life is to be 
brought down to something within easy 
grasp. Its inner greatness, its luminous 
and sublime “boldness,” are brought 
out with unparalleled strength. But at 
the same time Christian life is shown 
as something concrete, something for 
us to aspire to. 

All truly Christian life, to quote the 
title of the first chapter, begins with 





“the readiness to change.” How differ- 
ent that readiness is from the idealist’s 
endeavor to become a better man! In 
this chapter the author brings out the 
peerlessness of the “new life in Christ,” 
signalizing the dangers which human 
nature opposes to the transformation 
in which “we live no longer but Christ 
lives in us.” Mysterious and yet most 
real is such a transformation! “The 
great mystery of our metaphysical situ- 
ation—that God is nearer to us than we 
are ourselves—is manifest in the fact 
that we cannot even be wholly our- 
selves . . . until we are reborn in 
Christ” (p. 17). 

The succeeding chapters deal with 





THREE BOOKS BY 
DOM THOMAS VERNER MOORE, PH. D. 





There are many reasons for the success of Dr. Moore’s books. 
Among them, his gift of writing textbooks whose usefulness 
does not end in the classroom. Remarking on his latest book, 
CoMMONWEAL says: “So good an introduction to psychology 
that it can be read with profit and enjoyment by others than 
students and scholars.” 


THE DRIVING FORCES OF HUMAN NATURE 

And Their Adjustment 

In this synthesis of modern psychological thought embracing 
philosophy, experimental psychology, and psychiatry, the 
author expresses the wisdom of a lifetime, the vision and acuity 
of the scientist, the insight of priest and physician, and the 
humane approach of a mentor to the individual. 

475 pages $6.50 


NATURE AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL 
DISORDERS 


“The book is eminently practical and the style lucid.”—Jour- 
NAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

312 pages $4.50 
PERSONAL MENTAL HYGIENE 


In this book, basic ideas on the prevention and self-correction 
of mental ills find a counterpart in wise personal counsel. “Will 
enjoy the same reputation as Father Moore’s other books.”— 
PsyCHIATRIC QUARTERLY. 

$4.50 


Published by 


GRUNE & STRATTON, Ine. 
381 Fourth Ave. 


ORDER FORM 


New York 16,N. Y. | 


Please send a copy of Dom Thomas Verner Moore's 
$6.50 Name 


1) DRIVING FORCES 


CC] MENTAL DISORDERS $4.50 
(1 PERSONAL MENTAL 
HYGIENE $4.50 
| Check enclosed. 


It is understood that any book if not completely satisfactory may be returned to : 
the publisher wishin ten days for full credit. ® 
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Contrition and Self-knowledge, and 
give occasion for the clearing-up of the 
jungle of modern misunderstanding in 
these realms. The illuminating discus- 
sion of psychoanalysis (p. 36 sq.) is 
but one example of such a needed clari- 
fication. The following three chapters 
—on True Consciousness, True Sim- 
plicity and Recollection and Contem- 
plation—can be considered a kind of 
Christian psychology which is neces- 
sary for the understanding of morality. 
The wealth and profundity of these 
chapters can hardly be overestimated. 
With the chapter on Humility opens a 
series of investigations into the precise 
nature of Christian virtues, with the 


chapter on Confidence in God perhaps 
as the culminating point. The long 
chapter on True Freedom contains a 
whole metaphysics and psychology of 
freedom, and is characterized by a 
freshness of approach and a clarity in 
the exposition which show von Hilde- 
brand as a master of personalist Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

The chapter on Holy Meekness, 
which leads into the inner sanctum of 
Christ’s life within the soul, opens new 
vistas of the sublime splendor of the 
life entirely given to God. The whole 
is climaxed in the chapters on Holy 
Sobriety and True Surrender of Self. 

Here is a book which will prove an 


inspiration to preachers, retreat mas. 
ters and teachers of Christian ethics, 
and a source of precious information 
and clarification for all who have to 
do with souls aspiring to a life jp 
Christ. Its message is, however, espe. 
cially directed to all those who desire 
to penetrate more deeply into the riches 
of Christ’s gift for those who love Him, 
It is not only a book about religion; jt 
is a religious book in which that new 
life becomes visible, a book whose sober 
lucidity and strength of analysis is per. 
meated by the perfume of Christ Him. 
self. Batpuin V. Scuwarz 
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CATHOLIC VERSE 


For Secondary Schools 


Compiled and Edited by the 
Sisters of Charity of Convent Station, N. J. 


CONTENT: A series of four books, each containing from 
§0 to 60 poems of high pupil interest and literary worth, 
chosen, for the most part, from modern Catholic writers 
in the United States and Great Britain. Selections from 
each poet are introduced by competent biographical an 
critical sketches. “3 


PURPOSE: For use as basic texts or as supplementary 
readers for work in literature classes of Grades 9, 10, 11 
and 12, and serving to introduce a wealth of Catholic 
writing too often neglected in the average anthology. 
Books 1 and 2 contain simple and appealing lyrics; Book 
3 follows the high-school course in American literature, 
representing the range from Louise Imogen Guiney to 
Thomas Merton; Book 4 is an aid to the fuller appreciation 
of English literature, from St. Thomas More to Chesterton, 
Belloc and Eileen Duggan. 


PREPARATION: Years of practical classroom experience 
and serious appraisal of student taste and capability have 
resulted in a most excellent and workable series of books. 


64 Pages each ©@ Durable Binding © 66¢ Net to Schools 


Examination Copies to Schools on Request 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY, INC. 


23 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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By Haakon Chevalier. Knopf. 400p, 
$3.50 


This is, we are assured, Mr. Chevalier’s 
first novel “on his own.” He has served 
a long apprenticeship as a translator 
of the works of André Malraux and of 
Louis Aragon. From this discipline Mr, 
Chevalier has obviously acquired a writ- 
ing technique and a method of presen. 
tation that is by no means that of a 
novice; but he has also absorbed, or 
been absorbed into, the political sym. 
pathies of those two modern French 
writers. Malraux was once a vehement 
fellow traveler of the PCF (French 
Communist Party), and Aragon has not 
disclaimed that party’s boast of his 
being their foremost writer. 

This is not to say that Mr. Chevalier 
is a member or a hanger-on of the 
American Stalinist group. The material 
he handles in the development of his 
story might lead some suspicious souls 
to list him among the goats on the 
left; but there can be no doubt that 
his political philosophy has rested too 
long on the same shelf with some re 
dolent herrings and strongly scented 
French cheese. The flavor of some of 
his sentiments is not intrinsic; it might 
be, rather, as it is with so many sincere 
liberals, simply a matter of a fragrance 
that “hangs round him still.” 

The story is well-knit, well-told, even 
gripping. And it serves as a portrait, 
intended as such, of a period in con- 
temporary American economic and 
social history from 1929 to the present. 
Briefly the tale is this: Steve Callahan, 
a man of no principles and of con- 
siderable personal power, is murdered 
by poisoned whiskey in a hotel in San 
Francisco, in 1929. Inevitably involved 
in this murder are his beautiful wife, 
Germaine; a young university student, 
Larry Hellmann; and an_ intelligent 
young labor organizer, Angelo Parenti. 

Each of these three, in turn, over 4 
period of ten years, is tried for the 
murder, acquitted for lack of conclusive 
proof. The one actually guilty is finally 
disclosed and forced to a confession by 





a ethics, a courageous university professor. This by dioceses, of Catholic labor schools; leads him to give both sides of the 
ormation bald synopsis is unfair to the author, and there is a serviceable Index. One = argument and to begin paragraphs with 
have to for it gives no indication of the mount- notable feature is an appendix with such locutions as “It has been argued 
life in ing tension he creates throughout the _— jong excerpts from a sermon by Arch- that... ,” “In some quarters it is held 
"T, espe successive trials. Each case, too, is bishop John Ireland on the Negro ques- _— that ... ,” and the like. So far as this 
wd desire linked with a major phenomenon of the _ tion, delivered in 1891. reviewer has observed, however, while 
1e riches socio-economic history of California It would be a mistake, in this re- stressing both sides of the argument, he 
ve Him during the "thirties—the problems of —yiewer’s opinion, to look on Father has not wounded Christian charity. 
gion; It itinerant labor, of anti-semitism and § Cronin’s book as merely a textbook for This reviewer owes a special debt to 


Ku-Klux-Klanism, business-imperialism 
—and of the emergence of a sense of 
social responsibility in the academic 
halls of a “typical” university. There 
are a score of major characters, and a 
half-hundred or more minor characters 
who, with few exceptions, move and 
speak like human beings, good, bad 
or indifferent. 

One device the author uses is annoy- 








fourth-year high school or lower-division 
college students, as seems to be implied 
by Bishop Alter in his otherwise illum- 
inating Introduction. Father Cronin 
would not be what he is if he were not 
primarily interested in priests, especial- 
ly young priests. So the book is prac- 
tically prescribed reading in seminaries, 
diocesan and religious. Here the reader 
will learn what the priest-beginner in 








Bishop Alter, who in his Introduction 
has this to say of social justice: “Social 
justice is a virtue exercised by the in- 
dividual only in so far as he is a mem- 
ber of an organized group whose pur- 
pose it is to promote justice between 
social groups and classes. It is a virtue, 
therefore, which postulates group ac- 
tivity, social organization and social 
function.” That is the fundamental is- 

















: a ing and almost puerile. He supposes social action may prudently do with his sue among Catholics today, and Father 

baie the last words of the founder of the — Jay followers. It should be noted, how-  Cronin’s book is based on that postu- 
evalier’s university to have been a sort of enigma ever, that for Father Cronin prudence late. Witrrip Parsons 
8 served that defied years-long study to trans- ig essentially a virtue of action, not 
anslator late. Actually, the solution to the “abra- of inaction, still less of caution or Rev. ALLAN P. Farrett, S.J., is 
er cadabra” should have been and would _— cowardice, as sometimes happens. professor of Education at the 
i “*g have been obvious to anyone. A wise The author does not hesitate to University of Detroit. Formerly 
— editor would have excised the whole grapple with controversies among Cath- on the Staff of America, he is 
genet thing, since it disturbs the flow and olics. Thus, among a multitude of de- now a Contributing Editor. 
ah of a credibility of an otherwise top-rate first scriptions of varied organizations, he Batpuin V. Scuwarz is a profes- 
ae +4 novel. R. F, Grapy has sections dealing with the Jocists sor of philosophy at Seton Hill 
pc (Young agg — the sce College, Greensburg, Pa. 
. tophers, the ACTU, the Nationa n- Rev. Ricuarp F. Grapy, S.J., is 
ie CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION ference of Christians and Jews. On dean of the extension school at 
has et | By Rev. John F. Cronin, SS. Ph.D,  theve four, Be doce not scem te have | the University of Scranton. 
of his Bruce. 247p. $3.50 ormed a definitive opinion, which fac 

; The best description of this excellent 
hevalier work is the author’s own. In his Preface 
of the he calls it “a guide and manual for 
naterial social action.” He is also careful to 
of his distinguish the narrower concept of 
18 souls social action from the broader one of 
on the Catholic Action, though he sees that 
bt that the former is a branch of the latter. 
ted too What he set out to do, therefore, was 
mae Te to provide both a theoretical and prac- 
scented tical handbook for the use of laymen 
ome of and priests who, each in his way, are 
t might grappling with the socio-economic prob- 
aa lems of our times. In this reviewer's 

opinion, he has succeeded admirably in 2 
achieving this end. The doctrinal and AY Be C I< - AY | i LLER 

he concrete aspects of social action are ) 
neatly blended. be a ver | ewrtu 
og ag Father Cronin sees clearly that suc- oc candle ohatfemta i ‘i all . — 
c es cess in our Christian social-action pro- For over half a century, we have produced 
“0 = is going to depend primarily and church candles for every use and occasion. 
f a. immediately on the lay man and Today, as in all the yesterdays, quality is 

a woman. The formation of lay apostles our first consideration. 
8 is, therefore, of first importance. Hence, 


Part I of his book is devoted to four 


volved chapters on “Education for Social Ac- MACK-MIELLER canote co., inc. 





a tion.” Part IT contains four chapters on Syracuse 1, New York 
. what he believes will inevitably be the ee eS Ss ee ae 
lligent major part of our specialized activity: 
arentl. labor-management problems. Part III, 
tie again four chapters, deals with the or- 
nai ganization of social action in diocesan 
an ally and community groups. There is a very 
warn good Appendix giving annotated read- 


ing lists for each chapter. Another ap- 
pendix has a pretty comprehensive list, 
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“HE WAS SLEEPING?” JOE’S 
voice struck a note of amazement. 

We were reading the gospel for the 
fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 

“That’s what it says,” I told him. 
“‘And suddenly a great storm arose 
on the sea, so that the waves rose high 
over the ship; but He lay asleep.’ ” 

“Funny,” said Joe. 

“You mean strange.” 

“Yes. Funny that He didn’t wake up, 
with all those waves crashing, and the 
wind howling. . .” 

He made an indescribable gesture 
with both arms, indicating tumult, and 
uttered a terrifying siren-like sound. 

I suppressed laughter. “He was 
tired,” I explained. 

Joe’s voice was innocently sly. “What 
made Him tired? He wasn’t working, 
was He?” 

“Joe,” I said, “you’re a fraud.” 

He grinned and dodged my hand, 
aimed at the appropriate section of 
his anatomy. 

“Did you ever go shopping with your 
mother?” I asked. 

He slumped his shoulders and let his 
tongue lol] out like an exhausted dog. 
“Did I!” 


“Then you know how crowds wear 
you down.” 

He rolled his eyes. 

“That’s why He was tired,” I said. 
I read the first sentence in the eighth 
chapter of Matthew, from which the 
gospel for the fourth Sunday after 
Epiphany is taken. 

“*A great multitude followed Him 
when He came down from the’ moun- 
tain.”” I paused, and looked at Joe. 
“That was after He had delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount,” I said. 

Joe looked at me, waiting. 

“A big crowd followed Him,” I said, 
“pushing around Him, trying to touch 
Him, trying to talk with Him, every- 
body trying to get close, everybody 
wanting something. 

“What did He do? He healed a leper. 
Then He cured the centurion’s servant. 
After that, He walked to Peter’s house, 
and made Peter’s mother-in-law well. 

“Then He got something to eat. He 
had been fasting a long time—and that 
evening, instead of resting, what did 
He do?” 

Joe lifted his shoulders, waiting for 
me to answer my own question. I read 
from the gospel: “They brought to Him 
many persons who were possessed; and 
He cast out the evil spirits with His 
word, and healed all that were sick; 
in fulfillment of the word spoken by 
Isaias the prophet, He took our in- 


firmities upon Himself, and bore our 
sicknesses.” 

Joe raised his eyebrows and asked; 
“Dad, what does that mean?” 

“Joe,” I said, “we forget that Jesus 
was a saint. As God He was God; but 
as man He was the Supreme Saint, 
In His work, He did not avoid people, 
He went among the crowds, teaching 
people and curing them. And at last, 
when the crowds overwhelmed Him, He 
boarded the ship and told His apostles 
to put out to sea so that He could get 
some rest. No wonder He slept through 
the tempest, Joe.” 

Joe nodded. “Dad, what does it mean 
when He told the apostles they were 
men of little faith?” 

I took his hand. “If you were on a 
ship with God, would you be afraid of 
a storm?” 

He laughed suddenly. “No! Because 
God could stop the storm whenever He 
pleased.” 

“Joe,” I told him, “if you can leam 
that lesson, you'll be one of the wisest 
men who ever lived. Try to remember 
that this earth is a ship in the ocean 
of space, and the Captain who stands 
on the bridge is Christ. Don’t ever be 
afraid of anything! Not anything but 
one thing.” 

“What’s that, Dad?” 

“Disobeying the Skipper, Joe.” 

JosepH A. Brec 
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Calling your 
attention to— 


ARITHMETIC FOR 
YOUNG AMERICA 
1949 Edition 


by John R. Clark 
and others 


Have 
you seen— 


LANGUAGE FOR 
DAILY USE 


by Dawson 
and Miller 


For end-of-term 
testing — 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST: Forms R, S, T 

Our Division of Research and Test 


Service will be glad to help you 
with your testing problems. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


aWiterliks 














NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





NEEDED. Catholic Books, Catholic Novels 
to equip Information Center and Reading 
Room in Colored neighborhood. Redemptor- 
ist Fathers Chapel of St. Gerard, Box 1233, 
Roanoke, Va. 


SISTER PEREGRINE, Blessed Imelda 
Convent, Catano, Puerto Rico, asks for 
your help. Funds gave out. Cannot finish 
building. Please. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Harstville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 

s, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


























ALONG FIFTH AVENUE. When vis- 
itors from Wichita, Orlando, Kenosha, 
Chicago and other small towns return 
home and tell their neighbors about the 
magnificence of Fifth Avenue, most of 
them describe the splendid boulevard 
of great department stores and luxury 
shops from Altman’s to Bergdorf- 
Goodman’s, with the Empire State 
Building forming its lower bastion and 
Central Park and the Plaza as its 
northern boundary. A minority of out- 
landers, with the right Social Register 
connections, may be familiar with the 
drawing rooms of residential Fifth Ave- 
nue, from the Metropolitan Club at 
60th St. to Flower Hospital at 104th. 
Few visitors from the sticks have ever 
seen or heard of Puerto Rican Fifth 
Avenue, with infiltrations of Negro 
families, that extends from 105th St. to 
the South side of Mt. Morris Park. 
Above Central Park the Avenue is a 
Negro Street, with a few Finns refusing 
to move from a neighborhood where 
they formerly were in the majority. 

Charles Sherman and Nat Hiken, 

who wrote the sketches for the revue 
at The Broadhurst, have caught a great 
deal of the spirit of the Avenue from 
sedate Washington Square to the tene- 
ments of Harlem. While the music by 
Gordon Jenkins will hardly rock the 
world, it is good enough for the pur- 
pose in hand; but Oliver Smith, the 
scenic artist, departed from reality 
when he designed the drop for Aframer- 
ican Fifth Avenue. The scene opens 
with a little colored girl, about six or 
seven, sitting on the doorstep of an 
old-fashioned two-story frame house. 
There is no house like that anywhere 
on the Avenue, from Washington Mews 
to the Riverton project. The costumes, 
by David Folkes, are outstanding, 
with emphasis on the Washington 
Square number. 

Nancy Walker, usually a one-wom- 
an comedy, is the star of the produc- 
tion, with the names of Hank Ladd, 
Carol Bruce and Jackie Gleason black- 
printed in the playbill. Miss Walker 
shines in the “Sweet Surrender” skit 
and the “What’s in the Middle?” 
sketch, and does the best she can in 
other scenes which are not in the tra- 
ditional Walker style. Carol Bruce, 
always good in anything she attempts, 
is delectable in the Washington Square 
scene, Hank Ladd is an amusing intel- 
lectual clown and Jackie Gleason is an 
hilarious clowning intellectual. In the 
“Fifth Avenue Label” and “Fugitive 
from Fifth Avenue” Mr. Gleason’s buf- 
foonery rises to sheer excellence. 

With Viola Essen contributing her 
skill and grace to the ballet numbers, 





IONA 
COLLEGE 


A Catholic College for Men 


NEW ROCHELLE 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
NEW YORK 


mum 4 college enjoying the 
atmosphere of a small suburban 
community and the proximity of 
a great metropolis; 35 minutes 
from the center of New York 
City 


MM Conducted by the Chris- 
tian Brothers of Ireland, a world- 
wide Congregation of religious 
men with the tradition of a cen- 
tury-and-a-half of educational ex- 
perience on five continents. 


Gm Courses in Philosophy, 
Religion, Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, History, Economics, 
Accounting, Business Law, Fi- 
nance, Gaelic Studies, Social 
Science, Education, leading to 
the Bachelor’s Degree. 


Gum Yay Session: Liberal 
Arts, Professional and Pre-Pro- 
fessional Curricula. 


Mmmm Evening Session: Cur- 
riculum leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


For Information, Address the Registrar 


IONA COLLEGE 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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FRANKLY... 


.».it embarrasses us to repeat what re- 
viewers have said about one of our recent 
books. But we want to be certain you 
know its importance. And anyway, the 
credit is the author’s, not ours. 


..- Father George Higgins, in his col- 
umn called it: 

“One of the most important religious 
documents of the present generation.” 


.-- John Cogley, in Today, said: 
“May well be the most important book 
ever published in the U. S.” 


... Peter Michaels in Integrity writes : 

“More than any other single document 
which has appeared, this one throws light, 
clarity and direction on contemporary 
chaos.” 


.. Claire Huchet Bishop used a page 
and a half to discuss it in The Common- 
weal. John M. Hayes needed twelve in 
Orate Fratres. The Catholic Commission 
on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs de- 
voted an entire issue of their bulletin to 
it and declared, “Very ably translated 
into lucid English.” 


OF COURSE... 


..the book is Emmanuel Cardinal 
Suhard’s 


GROWTH OR DECLINE 


A second edition (with slightly revised 
translation) is just out. If your book- 
seller doesn’t have it yet, he will soon. 


Price: $1.25 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Serving the lay apostolate 
325 LINCOLN WAY WEST 
SOUTH BEND 1, INDIANA 





ESSENTIALS OF 
ZOOLOGY 


By U. A. Hauber 
St. Ambrose College 


HIS new text combines the 

study of selected type forms 
with major emphasis on biological 
principles. Types are studied not for 
exhaustive morphological and taxo- 
nomic investigation, but to develop 
clearly the principles illustrated by 
those types. 

The book is notable for its read- 
able style, avoiding technical lan- 
guage where possible. Questions at 
the end of each chapter focus stu- 
dents’ attention upon salient points. 
A glossary of technical terms, to- 
gether with the use of bold face type 
when such terms are first intro- 
duced in the text, trains students in 
careful and systematic use of term- 
inology. 161 illus. 404 pages. $4.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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while Judyth Burroughs lends the up- 
per Avenue scene a refreshing air of 
artless exuberance, and Donald Rich- 
ards appearing with his resonant tenor 
whenever required, Arthur Lesser has a 
colorful and lively revue he can be 
proud of. The show is smart, humorous 
and well dressed; as representative of 
the Avenue as Lane Bryant’s or Bonwit 
Teller’s window. It’s also a lot of fun. 
Tueopuitus Lewis 


Films 








A LETTER TO THREE WIVES is 
what is known in the trade as a “sleep- 
” That is to say, it went before the 
cameras with an average cast, an aver- 
age budget, a screenplay based on an 
average women’s magazine novel and 
with no great expectations. To the de- 
light and intense surprise of everyone 
concerned, it emerged as a mature and 
arresting comedy-drama, standing head 
and shoulders over most of its more 
pretentious contemporaries. The story 
focuses on three shaky marriages in a 
typical suburban country-club set. The 
first applies reverse english to the 
familiar situation of a war marriage 
imperiled when the glamor of a uni- 
form is removed by showing a farm- 
bred, ex-Wave wife (Jeanne Crain) as 
miserably unable to cope with her 
groom’s sophisticated friends. The sec- 
ond wife (Ann Sothern) is too ambi- 
tious, and in attempting to supplement 
the income of her _ teacher-husband 
(Kirk Douglas) by writing a radio 
serial endangers her sense of values. 
This very engaging couple’s story in- 
corporates a hilarious and admirably 
thought-out dissection of fatuity on the 
air-waves. The last episode is about a 
clever, hardboiled beauty from the 
wrong side of the tracks (Linda Dar- 
nell), who succeeds in getting her boss 
(Paul Douglas) to marry her though 
his intentions are strictly dishonorable. 
With pungency but unfailing good taste 
it describes the unhappiness they both 
suffer because they regard their mar- 
riage as a sordid bargain. In working 
out these various problems sensibly and 
with some benefit for all concerned, 
the picture does not aim at profound 
drama. On its own modest level, how- 
ever, it has a persuasiveness, a three- 
dimensional quality and a dramatic 
integrity which adult moviegoers too 
often look for in vain. The cast is uni- 
formly excellent, as is the direction of 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, who also wrote 
the screenplay. (20th Centutry-Fox) 


ACT OF VIOLENCE. Fred Zinneman, 
who directed last year’s memorable 
The Search, now concerns himself with 
a manhunt theme. His quarry (Van 
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@ Father McGraw urges 


“, . . subscribe yourself . , 
send it to your friends |. 
put it on your book rack." 
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A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 


403 West 59 Street - New York 19 + N, y. 








BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for jew- 
elry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, 
broken and usable watches, etc. Cash mailed 
promptly. Write for FREE shipping container, 


LOWE’S 


Dept. A, Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
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ing table made. For banquet, = 
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America Subscribers 
For change of address, three weeks’ notice 
is required. When ordering a_ change, 
please name magazine and send us the 
old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number, if you have one. 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 





Founded 1888 


Accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Education, Association of Col- 
lege and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, and Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental, Pre-Legal 


Education, Business, Finance. 


Degrees conferred: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
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Heflin) is a respected leader of a small 





— community, who is inexplicably hound- 
‘ges COLLEGE OF ed by an armed and sinister cripple MOD 
self... (Robert Ryan). It soon becomes ap- ERN 
nds .. parent that this is not a simple case of 
krack." THE HOLY CROSS evil pursuing good. The stranger proves W AC M } LL A N 
ORCESTER 3, MASS to be the sole survivor of a group of 
W ’ . war prisoners whom Heflin (their fel- 
® low officer) betrayed to the Nazis, and TEXTBOOKS 
os $2 1843-1949 his intended victim is fleeing not only 
from the threat of death but also from e 
iene hi i consci The 
Extrance by Certificate or by Ss own accusing onscience. 
n Examination moral delinquency of the coward and WHIPP LE-JAMES 
: the self-styled avenger is contrasted B 
. &. %. Gonads Sy Ge Seats with the clear-thinking courage of two ASAL GEOGRAPHIES 
———— young women—the wife of one man ® 
ED Degrees, A.B., B.S. (Janet Leigh) and the sweetheart of . 
yt jew- Bachel + aes the other (Phyllis Thaxter). The over- TODAY S$ 
om achelor 0 s all effect is an honest and moving por- 
caine, : trayal of imperfect human beings. Di- WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Bachelor of Science in Bio- rection-wise the drama of the chase has Gates and Others 
, Mo. logy, Chemistry, Physics, Busi- been effectively enhanced through jux- e 
taposition with a homely and very real 





















ness Administration, History, 
Social Science and Education. 
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Next Freshman Entrance September 1949 









background of everyday incidents. 
Though the violent and tragic ending 
is a device rather than a resolution of 
the issues, adults should find this an 
intelligent and engrossing thriller. 








TODAY’S HEALTH 
AND GROWTH SERIES 


Charters and Others 








Bulletin of Informati R eee 7 
ulletin of Information on Request 
iS CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY catches CELESTE HISTORIES 
Address Dean of Admissions writer-director George Seaton in an off a 
sae College of the Holy Cross moment. The story—a family chronicle 
Bes Worcester 3, Massachusetts sa poe pena P UP ILS’ OWN 
a nostalgic for adults. Father (Dan VOCABULARY SPELLERS 
edad Dailey) being addicted to visionary and t 
ean unprofitable business deals, Mother acai eal 
(Celeste Holm) takes in boarders to Ss 
ROS ARY pay off the mortgage. The accent 
throughout is on surface sentiment and ULLMAN AND HENRY 
exaggerated comedy, which are not 
COLLEGE enough to sustain an episodic narrative. LATIN BOOKS 
aad R; F Titec} In the resultant welter of superficial © 
iver Forest, illinois characterizations, Father appears sus- 
piciously like a four-flusher, though the BASIC BIOLOGY 
Conducted by the Dewluloes picture ; ton yo is that he is a Fenton and Kambly 
Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin pean uman being. (20th Cen- e 
Morra WALSH 
J BASIC CHEMISTRY 
et Confers B.A., B.S., B.M., IQ. ial de Bayles and Mills 
pi and B.A. in Library ® 
ok Science. LENNES ALGEBRAS 
THE SUSPICION, WIDELY HELD, 
eS, as that many human beings work more e 
gal , . for self than for society received not a 
y Summer Session: Chicago Area little support from the news. There SEYMOUR-SMITH 
Branch of the Graduate School was, throughout the week, a widespread MATHEMATICS 
of the Catholic University of elevation of narrow individual interests 
America. above the broad interests of the group. e 
| No one age-bracket monopolized the 
- ‘ callous attitude toward social welfare, THE 
even adults manifesting the tendency. 
— . In Tennessee a home was nipped in the 
Foreign Study Plan for bud when a thief stole a prefabricated MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Junior Year in Fribourg, house still in crates... . Men of prop- New York - Boston - Chicago - Dallas 
Switzerland erty posed as beggars. In Detroit, the Atlanta - San Francisco 
blind owner of an apartment house was 
"4 caught with a tin cup, soliciting nickels 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Announces 


THE HONORS 
BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
For Superior Students 


What is distinctive about the 
Honors A.B. Degree? 


Extraordinary emphasis on Latin, Greek, 
English, and philosophy without neglect 
of the sciences, mathematics, and other 
components of liberal arts training dis- 
tinguishes this program of 160 credit 
hours of prescribed studies with no elec- 
tives 


Whe is eligible for admittance to 
the Honors Course? 


Only those young men ranking at the 
top of their graduating classes at high 
echool should apply for admission. A 
special board of admissions for the Hon- 
ors Course will pass on each applicant. 


Why was the Honors Course initi- 
ated? 


To offer the soundest training to fu- 
ture leaders, Xavier has drawn on 400 
years of Jesuit experience to initiate 
a course calculated to produce out- 
standing men of character steeped in 
the Christian heritage, able to think, 
speak and write effectively. 


What special advantages does the 
Honors Course offer? 


The faculty is made up of specially 
qualified educators with superior rec- 
ords in the teaching field. The classes 
are restricted in size. Graduates of the 
course are eminently prepared for grad- 
uate study or entrance to professional 
schools of law or medicine with the 
brightest hopes of success. 


For further information, write 


Director of Admissions 
The Honors Course 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
CINCINNATI 7, OHIO 





and dimes on the busy streets... . 
Adults took advantage of information 
not meant for them... . In Milwaukee, 
the eye of a passing burglar was at- 
tracted by a note pinned to the front 
door of a house. The note, written by 
a housewife and intended for the insur- 
ance man, read: “There will be no one 
at home until 3 P.M.” The burglar, 
after ransacking the home, pinned on 
the door another note reading: “Sorry 
you were out,” and departed with his 
loot. . . . Grownups thwarted the ends 
of justice. . . . When a Minnesota 
policeman, who was driving a prisoner 
to the county jail, made a stop to quiet 
a family argument, he left the prisoner 
and the keys in the patrol car. When 
he emerged from the house, he found 
that both had disappeared. 


Also displaying indifference to the 
broad interests of the group was the 
younger generation. . . . In Pittsburgh, 
officers caught a young foursome bur- 
glarizing a service station at 3 A.M. 
Composing the foursome were nine- 
year-old twin boys, an eleven-year-old 
boy, an eleven-year-old girl. Ques- 
tioned by police, the girl exclaimed: 
“All right, I'll tell you the names of 
the rest of the mob.” Addressing the 
police, one of the twins said: “I’m just 
a burglar, but I don’t carry a rod.” 
. . . Lack of consideration for others 
was shown. .. . In Minnesota, a radio 
disk jockey could be heard munching 
on popcorn during his broadcasts. The 
noise made by the crunching of the 
popcorn exasperated a large radio audi- 
ence. . . . Curtailment of public service 
was observed. ... In Arkansas, a news- 
paper advertisement read: “Wanted: 
washings but no ironings.” . .. In 
Ohio, the will of a deceased spinster 
provided that her residence and all 
tangible property therein be burned to 
the ground. . . . Individuals, with no 
authority, strove to impose their wills 
on others. . . . In Baltimore, a youthful 
pedestrian standing by a trolley car 
became enraged by what he saw inside. 
The men were sitting, the women stand- 
ing. He tapped on the windows. When 
the men ignored his tapping he rammed 
his fist through a window. The male 
sitters were cut by flying glass; trolleys 
were tied up for five blocks. The youth- 
ful pedestrian was fined $139.75. 


As the number of individuals who seek 
self at the expense of the group in- 
creases, the order, peace and happiness 
of human society decrease. . . . Since 
human beings become more idolatrous 
of self as they move further from God, 
and since medern godless education is 
maneuvering untold millions further 
and further from God, the prospect for 
a happy and peaceful human society 
does not appear so bright. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 

ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De. 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre. 
Medical Courses, Two-year Ter- 
minal Course in Secretarial Work, 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art, 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean. 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics, 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st St., New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother, 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pr dical, journalism, teacher training, see- 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus, 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 











BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 











ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Iusiru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; _Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 
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Correspondence 








—— 


Health insurance 


Eprror: In your editorial “AMA and the 
Christian Conscience” (Am. 12/18/48) 
you state categorically that “it is the 
incorrigible opinion of the American 
Medical Association that the nation’s 
health concerns merely the sick man 
and his doctor—provided he can afford 
” 

I hold no brief for the governing 
body of the AMA and sincerely com- 
mend that part of your editorial which 
takes the House of Delegates to task 
for the short-sighted, laissez-faire atti- 
tude in St. Louis in rejecting a private 
national health-insurance plan. But as 
one of the rank and file of the AMA, 
I deny your above-quoted implication 
that doctors of medicine consider sick- 
ness a private affair between the sick 
man and his doctor. The entire history 
of American medicine denies this alle- 
gation. Our public-health laws, from 
quarantine regulations to campaigns to 
prevent sickness wherever possible, are 
proof that we doctors do not consider 
sickness a private affair between our- 
selves and our patients. 

What we do consider as a private 
affair, a sacred trust, is the patient- 
physician relationship. The patient’s 
sickness, however, may be a public con- 
cern, as in the case of epidemics. 

The outstanding objection by the 
medical profession to compulsory health 
insurance is and has been that this 
patient-physician relationship is seri- 
ously jeopardized by government health 
insurance, because it brings in a third 
party, the State, standing between the 
doctor and his patient. The doctor no 
longer serves one master, the sick man 
who is his patient, but also a more 
powerful master, the State. No one can 
serve two masters. 

Those Catholic sociologists who ad- 
vocate compulsory health insurance are 
careful to qualify their approval by 
saying that this patient-physician rela- 
tionship and free choice of physician 
must be safeguarded. However, they 
have not shown how this can be done. 
It certainly has not been done in those 
countries where such compulsory health 
insurance has been in force. Such safe- 
guards were not included in any of the 
Murray-Wagner-Dingell health bills so 
far introduced into the Congress of the 
United States. Nor have Catholic soci- 
ologists presented a blueprint for gov- 
ermment health insurance incorporating 
such safeguards. 

Moreover, I protest that the major 
Premise that compulsory health insur- 


ance is necessary and would be the best 
means to safeguard the health of the 
nation has not been proved. 
Joun G. Sievin, M.D. 
Detroit, Mich. 


(We intended no such implication re- 
garding doctors as individuals. We wel- 
come communications from members of 
the medical profession who think we 
have been unfair. Any letters that are 
brief and factual enough we shall try 
to publish.—Eb.) 


Epitor: The eyes of all doctors are now 
focused on any pronouncement with re- 
gard to “compulsory health insurance” 
and related subjects, and I am glad to 
see you devote some space to the sub- 
ject. Recent issues, particularly the one 
containing “Where we differ with the 
AMA” (Am. 1/15/49), are enlighten- 
ing. 

The need for some type of help is 
not, at this date, the question; but, 
rather, how can the help be given in 
our democracy? 

It seems to me that some of the con- 
fusion on this question is due to the 
fact that we have been negligent about 
fostering chapters of the Catholic 
Physicians’ Guild, and have not now 
the needed Christian background in this 
particular type of thinking. Also, too 
few of us have had the advantage of 
Catholic medical school education. 
Thirty years ago Newman Clubs were 
rather scarce, and were not so well 
organized. 

I hope America will present the re- 
sults of a good deal of thinking on this 
subject, so that we will be presented 
with a sound philosophy of medical aid. 
Your short, meaty articles to date have 
been an inspiration, and I hope they 
keep on coming. 

MicwaeEt S. SHea, M.D. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Good words for “The Word” 


Epitor: How can we express to you 
our appreciation of Mr. Breig’s beauti- 
ful column? I have sat through many a 
long sermon that did not begin to un- 
cover the beauty of the Gospels as Mr. 
Breig uncovers it in AMERICA. 
Oakland, Cal. Isapette L. Lyncu 


Ep1tor: A goodly number of years now, 

“The Word” in America, has been a 

weekly must. Since Joseph A. Brieg has 

taken it over it has become a weekly 

first. T. F. KRAMER 
New Riegel, Ohio 


A Unique Plan 
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Young Writers 


SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


Opening in the Fall of 1949 


A FOUR-YEAR TRAINING COURSE 
IN WRITING FICTION AND 
NON-FICTION 
integrated with 


A SOLID EDUCATION LEADING TO 
A BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Many Competitive Scholarships 


For information write James E. 
Cronin, Director, Writers’ Institute, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, 
Missouri. 


PU 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


A Jesuit institution. Special spiritual, 
housing and recreational advantages 
for Sisters. Practical conferences, 
institutes, worships, and courses for 
teachers and administrators in pri- 
mary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Distinguished faculty and guest 
lecturers. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate offerings in Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Journalism, Business Admin- 
istration, Nursing, and School of 
Speech. Ideal climate for summer 
study. 


Regular Session June 21 to July 29 
Long Session June 6 to July 28 


Bulletins and application blanks will 
be available after February 15. 


Write to The Registrar, 615 North 
Eleventh Street. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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A special announcement 
of the utmost importance 
for every Catholic... 


Here is one of the most important works to appear on Catholic doctrine 
in this century. Easily accessible in two volumes, the complete theology 
of the Church is presented for the reading public to further the knowl- 
edge of the great truths of the Church. A compilation of thirty-five vol- 
umes previously published separately under the title of “The Treasury of 
theFaithSeries, they are now intwo,volumesnewly edited,and completely 
revised. This is a work of immensurable value, for reference, for study, or 
for reading to gain knowledge and wisdom. 


The Teaching of the 
Catholic Churce 


edited by Canon George D Smith 


At all bookstores 








SPECIAL OFFER 
Gentlemen: 


This great two-volume work ’ 

. s Please enter my order for set(s) of THE TEACHING OF 
will be published on February 21, THE CATHOLIC CHURCH at the price of $10.00 per set. CTEis 
1949, at the price of $12.50—an ex- offer effective only until February 21, 1949.) 
traordinarily low price for such 
a magnificent set. But an opportu- 
nity is now open to you to reserve 
your set at a saving of $2.50. All 


orders received before February 
21, 1949, will be filled at the price (1 Charge tomy account ([] Paymentherewith ([ SendC.OD. 


of $10.00. Send in your order to- 
day on the attached coupon and THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
your set will be sent to you 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 


promptly on publication. 








